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THE FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE AND 
THE POPULAR FRONT GOVERNMENT 


JEAN-YVEs LE BRANCHU 


O,. ALL colonial empires, past or present, that of France 
is undoubtedly the most unusual in formation. Colonial expansion 
is generally, and logically, the result either of the deep and latent 
desire which a nation feels for military glory, conquest, or expan- 
sion, or of a vital necessity forcing it to seek, and if necessary to 
take by force, land for settlement and a market for its products. 
Very often these two sentiments are closely linked, as in the history 
of British colonial expansion after the settlement of the colonists in 
Virginia; this was also the cause of German efforts before the 
war, and today these are the arguments used by the Italians to 
justify their conquest of Ethiopia and by the Germans in demand- 
ing the restitution of their former colonies or a new allotment of 
the League of Nations’ mandates. 

The formation of the French Colonial Empire came about dif- 
ferently, especially in the modern period of expansion, since the 
beginning of the conquest of Algeria in 1830. The acquisition 
of new colonies, and even the consolidation of French occupation 
in the old colonies, took place without the assent of and even 
against the clearly defined trend of public opinion. This anti- 
colonial prejudice is not only a century old, but, one might say, 
has always existed, and Voltaire’s scornful words concerning Can- 
ada, “a few acres of snow,” have dominated the whole of French 
thought. The origin of this prejudice is complex and difficult to 
determine, but the basis of it is the Frenchman’s fundamental dis- 
like to expatriate himself. The absence, since the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685), of an emigration caused by religious perse- 
cutions, and the fact that at that time the protestants who fled from 
France settled in European countries (England, Holland, Ger- 
many), also deprived the French colonies of emigrants similar in 
quality to those of the Mayflower. Only colonies of relatively small 
importance were settled under the old regime (Martinique, Guade- 
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loupe, Reunion), with the exception of Canada, which was lost 
during the wars of the eighteenth century, and Louisiana, which 
was purchased by the United States in 1803. 

Thus, until recently, except for Algeria which is really more 
an extension of the mother country than a colony, there were no 
groups of influential settlers capable of overcoming the anti-colonial 
prejudice with which the home population was imbued. Most 
young Frenchmen who went to the colonies, either as government 
employees, merchants or settlers, formerly were those who were 
unable to find equally good positions at home, and the colonies, 
especially the remote ones, were often considered to be places above 
all for young people to sow their wild oats. Political questions have 
complicated this problem even more and have increased in a certain 
measure the old, latent anti-colonial prejudice. In fact, since the 
time of their formation in France, the radical parties—socialists, 
communists and even radical-socialists—have always been anti- 
imperialistic and strongly opposed to all colonial expeditions and 
even the consolidation of positions already occupied by France in 
the colonies. 

Today, when for the first time power is in the hands of these 
collectivist groups, and the Prime Minister and some of his col- 
laborators are socialists, it is interesting to speculate on what the 
attitude of the Government will be toward the colonial problem, 
which is more vital today than ever before because of the new 
“nationalisms” which have sprung up almost everywhere, especially 
in Tunisia, Syria and Indo-China. Whatever the cause of these 
reactions against French authority in certain colonies may be, 
whether communist propaganda or the greater degree of education 
given to the natives, it is certain that many new elements tend to 
incite passive and even active resistance against colonial authority. 
Uprisings have occurred in Tunisia, Syria and (at an earlier date) 
Indo-China, and it is possible that some day the Colonial Ministry 
will be confronted with a more serious and acute situation. Upon 
first thought, the parties which today make up the parliamentary 
majority would seem to be in favor of giving up all colonies, or 
at least some of them. Short of the complete renunciation of all 

colonies and the immediate liberation of the natives, they could 
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French Colonial Empire and the Popular Front Government 


at least be logically expected to recommend a very pronounced les- 
sening of colonial authority, equivalent eventually to an almost 
total renunciation. The attitude, for example, of the socialist parties 
and especially the communists during the Riff War, when France 
and Spain fought against Abd El-Krim, who was encouraged by 
the internationalist parties, and also the position taken by these 
same parties during the uprisings in Indo-China and Syria, seem 
clearly to indicate this. 

However, it is much too soon to predict what the Blum Govern- 
ment will do in colonial policy. It has been faced with more vital 
problems, both national and European, since it has come into power, 
and has had little time to devote to colonial affairs. It does seem 
though that its future policy will be less revolutionary and, one 
might even say, more imperialistic than might have been expected. 
It is to be noted that the program of the Popular Front, the charter 
of the parties composing the governmental majority, makes only 
a brief and vague mention of the colonies. In section 1, entitled, 
“The defense of liberty,” it foresees and recommends “The consti- 
tution of a commission of parliamentary investigation on the polit- 
ical, economic and moral situation in the French colonial territories, 
particularly in North Africa and Indo-China.” (Art. 7.)? 

This change of opinion is due to numerous factors and events 
which have influenced French public opinion for the past ten years. 
The first and probably the most important was the success of the 
French Colonial Exposition of 1931, which gave the general public 
an accurate idea of the colonies. If the great number of French 
people who visited it did not become imperialists, at least their 
prejudices against the colonies were greatly diminished. At present, 
when Indo-China is mentioned, it is no longer vague recollections 
which come to the mind of the “average Frenchman,” of a small 
spot very far to the east on the map of Asia, which had been 
pointed out to him by his schoolmaster or college professor; what 
he remembers now is the Temple of Angkor, reconstructed at the 
Exposition, and also things he saw at the Annamite Pavilion and 
the Pavilion of Tonkin. What was vague and remote in his mind 


* This part of the program of the Popular Front has been since embodied in a law 
of February 5, 1937 (Journal Officiel, Feb. 6, 1937, p. 1570). 
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has now become a living reality, and he will be more directly in. O 
terested in the problems which will arise, problems which will now publ 
affect him personally even though he has no interests, relatives or by c 
friends in those colonies. here 
Furthermore, the economic crisis which started in France at ap- and 
proximately the same time the Colonial Exposition was held has of tl 
shown the French public the increasingly important role played plete 
by the French possessions in foreign commerce. Although some of fe 
producers consider their business impaired by the duty-free impor. Frer 
tation of certain products from the colonies (especially wheat and assis 
wine from North Africa), many workers are well aware that it is A 
only export to the colonies which allows many industries to con- the 
tinue production. If French exports have not decreased in a greater situs 
proportion because of the depression, it is because trade between diffi 
France and its colonies has been maintained at a comparatively solv 
high level. Exports to colonial territories represented 31.4 per cent fixe 
of total exports in 1932, 32.4 per cent in 1933, 30.8 per cent in 1934 izati 
and 31.5 per cent in 1935. Moreover, the Leftist parties have been seen 
influenced by the attitude of their members residing in the colonies, The 
who fear expulsion or ill treatment by the natives (especially since diffe 
the past few years), in case France gives up its colonies. The incite- eith 
ment of xenophobia in certain territories has proved that in many nati 
cases the granting of greater colonial liberty, or absolute freedom, assil 
would infallibly bring about the expulsion of all foreigners and diff 
the confiscation of their property and interests. pow 
thei 
HERE is another element which has contributed to the modifica- A 
tion of the attitude of the French Communist party. The re- aith 
nunciation of such colonies as Indo-China could only be favorable The 
to the development and expansion of certain powers hostile to Soviet a re 
Russia. Thus the attitude of the heads of the Communist Party is Chi 
less favorable to the giving up of these territories. In fact, they A 
realize that the withdrawal of the French from Indo-China would hel 
almost certainly bring about the replacement of French rule by The 
Japanese rule. Therefore, they no longer advocate the complete dt 
emancipation of the natives, but are in favor of slower, more subtle whe 
and more fundamental reforms. V 
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One of the recent factors which has brought about this change of 
public opinion in regard to the colonies is the new attitude taken 
by certain writers and thinkers among the Leftists. Many of these 
heretofore anti-colonials have become more moderate in their ideas, 
and at present approve the role of tutor played by France in certain 
of the less advanced territories. They no longer visualize the com- 
plete emancipation of the natives, that is, without the interference 
of foreign powers, but rather a more gradual emancipation under 
French rule, thus giving them the benefits of moral and material 
assistance—in other words, the benefits of French civilization. 

All these different causes will in the beginning probably induce 
the Government, preoccupied above all with the French internal 
situation, to await further developments. Later on, when internal 
difficulties are definitely settled and problems of foreign politics 
solved, the Popular Front Government will doubtless adopt a more 
fixed and radical attitude. For the time being, however, the organ- 
ization of the Colonial Ministry within the Government does not 
seem to indicate even a partial renunciation of French possessions. 
The evolution, even if it is a perceptible one, will take place in a 
different and more flexible manner: it will come about indirectly, 
either by the granting of greater liberty or new privileges to the 
natives of colonial territories or, on the contrary, by attempts to 
assimilate them. These two measures, although they appear very 
different, both aim at the lessening of the authority of the colonial 
power, either by increasing the rights of the natives or by raising 
their political and social standing. 

A recent address by M. Marius Moutet, Minister of the Colonies, 
aithough its terms are a bit vague, seems to corroborate these views. 
The following is a translation from the speech, which was given at 
a reception in honor of Paul Bert, one of the founders of the Indo- 


China Union: 


Across the sea as in our own départements, we have the problem of 
helping a new world. This is our work and there is no escaping it. 
The black peasants of millet and ground nuts and the yellow cultivators 
of rice and hevea are akin to our own workingmen and to the men 
who cultivate the French soil. 

We place them all on a plane of moral equality, social justice and 
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human brotherhood. These are not vain or traditional words I am 
speaking, but a policy I intend to carry out; I wish, with you, to define 


and to put into action a policy of economic liberation and cultural ye 
education of the masses. We, without sectarianism or partisan attitude, Ale 
deny none of our republican or socialistic convictions, and after 30 years ie 
of political and social action in favor of the working masses, especially 
colonial, will take our role of civilizer and emancipator seriously. any 
Our constant preoccupation will be the material, physical and moral tot 
needs of the men living in our colonial territories. lon 
I know that we will do nothing politically and will accomplish pro 
nothing socially, if we are not technically organized in France and in Th 
the colonies according to our Popular Front program. Our attention col 
will go to that technical organization. That is what the Minister, the im 
responsible head of this department, wishes. Fre 
Furthermore, there was presented to the Chamber of Deputies yi 
on August 11, 1936, a “Bill opening an investigation in the colonies Af 
and territories under protectorate and mandate,” in which it is stated 1 
that the colonial policy of the Republic “must go beyond the limits It 
: of purely material research and investigation in order to undertake Na 
an important task of renovating the French colonial system, in the ia 
sense of bettering the social and political conditions of the popula- a 


tion of the colonies.” (Bill No. 1097.)” This investigation commis- 
sion will be presided over by the two presidents of the colonial ip 


commissions of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, assisted : 
by six Deputies and three Senators. It will consist of a maximum si 
of 30 members, and will be divided into three sub-commissions: Zz 
one for North Africa and the Levant, the second for Africa ~ 
(“Afrique Noire”) and the American colonies, and the third for 19: 
Indo-China and the colonies of Oceania. A statement of the grounds - 
at the beginning of the bill mentions the work of certain foreign 3 
commissions, such as the report of Lord Milner, who was president rm 
of the commission which had the task in 1919 of “conciliating Brit- 
ish interests with the legitimate aspirations of the Egyptian people”; 
the investigation conducted by Sir John Simon in British India : 
from 1918 to 1929, and so forth. 7m 
It is, however, unwise to formulate the problem of the future a 
* See footnote, page 127. wl 
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attitude of the Government with regard to the colonies taken as a 
whole, because the different French possessions vary considerably. 
Algeria, for example, is really more of an extension of France be- 
yond the Mediterranean than a colony. The great number of French 
people who reside there (more than 750,000) contribute more than 
any other cultural factor toward giving a true French character 
to the country. Moreover, this land is not administered by the Co- 
lonial Ministry or the Foreign Office (as are the territories under 
protectorate), but by the Ministry of the Interior, as is France itself. 
The remainder of French Africa is also very different from the other 
colonies, such as Indo-China or the islands of the Pacific, for the 
immense tracts of land which make up French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa exist not only as individual units, but 
serve Or must serve as a hinterland to French North Africa, or 
Africa Minor as the geographers call it. 

The case of Syria is altogether different and relatively complex. 
It is not a French colony, but simply a mandate of the League of 
Nations, just as Palestine is a British mandate. The role which the 
League of Nations has assigned to France in Syria is to prepare 
the total emancipation of the inhabitants of the territory by pre- 
venting racial conflicts and by educating the natives sufficiently to 
prepare them for self-government. 

Indo-China also presents a special case. Commercially and indus- 
trially it has never represented a large part of French activity, be- 
cause of its distance from France and also because of certain bad 
memories which have always been connected with this colony. In 
1935, French exports to Indo-China amounted to only about 440 
million francs (not quite U.S. $30 million), which is low in com- 
parison with the figure of 2,577 million francs (about U. S. $167 
million) for French exports to Algeria and of 3,305 million francs 
(U.S. $220 million) for Algerian imports into France. Thus, the 
total commerce between France and Indo-China amounts to only 
US. $67 million for a population of 22 million, while French 
commerce with Madagascar (also very distant from France) 
amounts to U.S. $25 million for a population of 3,700,000. How- 
ever, Indo-China produces in large quantities rice and rubber, 
which are extremely important to French economy. The rubber 
«1319 
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plantations in Indo-China are relatively new and are only now 
beginning to furnish a promising production, which develops from 
year to year. Coal is another important product of the Indo-Chinese 
Union; it is almost all anthracite, and is exported mainly to Japan 
and China. France also imports a considerable quantity, being itself 
almost without this kind of coal.* 

The French have however never settled in Indo-China perma. 
nently, in large numbers. In 1929, the French citizens only num. 
bered 38,500, most of whom were soldiers and administrators. The 
colonizers, although they own a great number of agricultural and 
mining possessions, form but a small group, the ratio being approxi- 
mately one Frenchman to 735 natives, and half of the French na- 
tionals reside in the seven towns of Saigon, Cholon, Hanoi, Hiai- 
phong, Pnom Penh, Hué and Tourane. This is largely because of the 
climate, which is generally unhealthy for the European; however, 
upon the instigation of the General Government, the salubrious 
plateau of Dalat was recently developed, in order to help the French 
colonizers to endure more readily the depressing climate of the 
country. 

From a military point of view Indo-China, as well as the French 
islands of Oceania, is quite important. Its indented coast offers 
numerous natural refuges, such as the Bays of Tourane, Camranh 
and Along. It is true, however, that since French interests are more 
concentrated in Africa than in the regions of the Pacific, these bays 
are much less interesting to France than they would be to England, 
Japan or the United States. In fact, the French military and naval 
forces in Indo-China and the regions of the Pacific are relatively 
small: 8,000 to 9,000 soldiers and a few war vessels in Indo-China, 
and some gunboats and dispatch boats in China. Furthermore, the 
Pacific Islands are too poorly equipped to serve as bases and stra- 
tegic points in case of a conflict in the Far East, and (with the 

exception of New Caledonia with its nickel mines) are not of high 
economic value. Nevertheless, although they were acquired quite 
recently, the sentimental bond which unites them to the mother 


* During the year 1936 exports of rice from Indo-China to France increased by 
180%, jumping from 344,145 metric tons to 959,522 metric tons (56% of total 
exports). 
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French Colonial Empire and the Popular Front Government 


country is probably stronger for certain of them than that which 
exists between Indo-China and France. This is due to the influence 
of writers like Pierre Loti and artists like Gauguin, who have glori- 
fed Tahiti, the name of which has become synonymous with 
earthly paradise for the French public. 

On the contrary, Indo-China, in spite of the importance of French 
interests and the size of the country, is the cause of unpleasant 
memories, especially among older people, reminding them of the 
difficulties encountered in that land in spreading French civilization. 
The memory of Langson’s defeat, although it was more a skirmish 
than a real battle, is still fresh, and many people have not yet for- 
gotten the time when Jules Ferry was mockingly called “le Ton- 
kinois” and was perhaps the most hated man in France because 
of the energy he displayed in establishing French rule in that 
country. Since then, many authors have written about Indo-China, 
and it now has its place in French literature; but many of these 
works describe the weariness of the colonizers with the climate, 
and their desire to flee from it. Even in the writings of persons 
who know the country quite well and love it, one is astonished by 
the forms of existence and thought which the French have never 
succeeded in completely assimilating. Although the colonizer can 
feel at home in Africa, Syria and Oceania, it seems that in Indo- 
China, on the contrary, he always remains an alien or a stranger. 

Let us imagine a sudden awakening of nationalism in Indo-China, 
for nationalism barely exists in the Islands of Oceania. What would 
happen? In theory, the Government is against armed force, but in 
practice it would be forced by circumstances to defend the property 
and lives of its nationals; and as renunciation by France would 
almost certainly mean annexation by Japan, it is probable that the 
Popular Front Government would look for and would find a 
formula which would bring about the acceptance of more or less 
absolute control by the mother country. 


| apes events in Spain have led people to wonder if, in the event 
of a Fascist or quasi-Fascist reaction in France, North Africa 


would not play a role similar to that of Spanish Morocco. Should 
such a crisis occur, the role of North Africa would in fact be im- 
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portant. The Spanish zone in Morocco, as compared with French 
North Africa, is a small territory poor both in men and natural re. 
sources. On the other hand, it is certain that the latent anti-Semitic 
feeling present in Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco would render 
earlier a reaction against a government headed by M. Leon Blum, 
Nevertheless, on looking closer, one realizes that the situation is en- 
tirely different. The Spanish Civil War really was originally an 
attempted military coup of a type often seen in Spain, though it has 
now taken vast proportions and attracted non-military elements, In 
France, on the contrary, the army has played no role in interior 
or exterior politics for many decades. Nor is the French Army, like 
that of Spain, composed of career soldiers with a developed esprit 
de corps; it is a conscript army where necessarily the cohesion be- 
tween officers and men is not so strongly felt. Undoubtedly some 
of the colonial regiments may be compared to the Spanish colonial 
forces: the French Foreign Legion in North Africa, the Senegalese 
and Moroccan sharpshooters, and finally the Spahis. However, it is 
generally admitted that in the event of a Fascist or National reac- 
tion the army would only play a supporting role. A movement of 
this kind, if it came about, would be a civil movement; at the 
present time the army has neither the ability nor the will to foster 
any type of insurrectional movement. 

There arises the question of knowing if North Africa offers 
Fascism amore favorable breeding ground than France itself. In 
some respects it does, and the success of the Parti Social Francais 
(formerly the Croix de Feu), and to a lesser degree of the Parti 
Populaire Frangais (M. Doriot’s party), is a proof of this. The 
depression was probably felt more severely there than in France; 
the weakening of authority has had, in these regions where the 
colonists form only an insignificant minority (about 10 per cent of 
the total population), much more serious consequences. In short, 
were a Fascist or National reaction to take place, whether or not 
it were developed according to parliamentary procedure, it is not 
impossible that it would grow more rapidly in Algeria than in 
France. This is just another proof of the cultural and political ties 
which bind the home country to North Africa. Any help brought 
by Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco to a Fascist movement would, 
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however, in no wise resemble the role played by Spanish Morocco. 
The latter intervened powerfully because it is a foreign territory 
occupied by important military forces, a territory filled with bel- 
ligerent tribes from which it is easy to enlist men. French Africa 
would on the contrary play a role because, being part of the French 
nation, it shares with the rest of the French provinces, albeit in a 
different degree, the same current of thought, the same enthusiasm 
and the same cares. 

In short, it may be concluded that the attitude of the French 
Government is not foreign to the general trend which clearly exists 
in England, America and France toward the discouraging of any 
new expansion, and which is in favor of a “dominion status,” which 
could be applied to the advanced colonies, and the extension of the 
mandate system. I believe there are several causes for this trend: 
the progress made in the education of the natives and their colonial 
consciousness; the success of experiments made in connection with 
the dominion and mandate systems (at least with regard to “B” 
mandates); the almost general renunciation of the idea of absolute 
sovereignty in France, England and America. This is, however, 
but a tendency. It is possible that circumstances will not permit its 
development. If an acute conflict arises in the Far East, either in 
the domain of internal politics (such as an awakening of Indo- 
Chinese nationalism) or in the international field, it is probable 
that the Popular Front Government will act more or less as preced- 
ing Governments have acted. If the Far East remains calm, it is 
possible that the Government will adapt itself to a policy of con- 
cessions; but the principles of this policy are as yet very vague. 


Paris, January 1937 
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THE NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES 


Epwarp WEBER ALLEN 


ie is significant that the history of the North Pacific begins 
with a Japanese fisherman being wrecked on the Siberian Coast, 
The Cossacks pushing eastward to the Pacific Ocean, in their con- 
quest of Siberia, found this strange person in the hands of Kamchat- 
kan natives. He was transported to the Russian capital at the request 
of the Tzar. It was partly the interest that this Japanese fisherman 
aroused in Peter the Great which prompted the launching of the 
two Russian expeditions which explored the North Pacific Ocean. 
Thus were the Commander and the Aleutian Islands, Bering Sea, 
and Alaska discovered, and North America and Asia found to be 
separate continents. 

The episode of the Japanese fisherman has cast its slender shadow 
over succeeding events in that region. For the greatest natural asset 
of the North Pacific is its fisheries; their adjustment its greatest 
problem. Properly adjusted to maximum use consistent with the 
maintenance of an adequate stock, these assets may be annual in 
perpetuity. Improperly adjusted, these assets may bring a few 
years of return and then become impoverished. 

The first stumbling block in adjustment is the threat of applying 
to the North Pacific situation rules of international law which 
grew up in the North Atlantic, but have proved to be inadeqr’. 
even vicious, when applied to fisheries. The three-mile rule of ‘er- 
ritorial waters, a rule of comparatively modern recognition regard- 
less of its early Dutch origin, would restrict the fishery control of 
a nation or group of nations, as against nationals of non-concurring 
nations, to a strip of water only three miles wide along the coast. 
This would leave all fisheries which are more than three miles off 
shore free to unregulated, unlimited exploitation, even to the extent 
of destruction. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that this three-mile 
rule grew out of the agitation over mare clausum and mare liberum. 
It developed from the idea that a nation should have control over 
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a strip of water as wide as could be defended by cannon shooting 
from the shore. This range was later considered to be three miles. 
Insofar as fisheries are concerned, there inhered in the rule the fur- 
ther belief that deep-sea fisheries were inexhaustible, therefore 
needed no protection. It should also be remembered that the three- 
mile rule is not universally accepted even among the nations of 
Europe. Certain northern countries claim four miles and certain 
southern countries six miles. The basic unsoundness of the three- 
mile rule is apparent when it is realized that cannon now shoot 
many times three miles, and that it has been demonstrated that 
deep-sea fisheries are susceptible to commercial exhaustion. 

Courts frequently remark that an accurate understanding of the 
facts is essential to a correct application of the law. Before any 
rule of international law should irrevocably be applied to the fishery 
situation of the North Pacific, it is appropriate to consider the 
physical and historical facts presented. The growth of international 
law itself shows, in theory at least, that it is plastic and adaptable, 
not absolute and dogmatic. The situation on the Atlantic may have 
resulted in the more or less general adoption of certain unsound 
compromises, which those beneficially interested now term rules, 
but this should not be conclusive that the same compromises must 
ipso facto be applied on the Pacific. 

The late Walther Schiicking, honored member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, wrote: “When new circumstances 
arise, the world employs new norms. It is the task of scholarship 
in this case to bear in advance the torch for the development of law. 
But whence does the scholar receive the light wherewith to enkindle 
this torch, if he occupies himself only with the material of positive 
law, which perhaps long since has ceased to be the just law which 
the nations need? In such circumstances particularly the other 
tendency of the science of international law, that of the natural 
law, regains increased meaning. It seeks to develop the law philo- 
sophically out of the idea of justice and the necessities of the nations. 
For centuries, in regard to the legal principles developed by it, it 
has laid claim to immediate validity.” 

Physically the North Pacific, like the North Atlantic, is suitable 
for the abundant natural propagation of a large variety of com- 
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mercially valuable fish—salmon, herring, halibut, cod, and other 
kinds. A unique feature of the North Pacific is the pronounced 
predominance of the salmon fishery. There are five species of 
these salmon, king, coho, red, pink, and chum—to use common 
names. These salmon are all different from the fish called salmon 
on the Atlantic. 


‘€3 BOTH sIDEs of the Pacific Ocean, streams of various sizes enter 
the sea, some of them from lake regions. The larger streams 
have their runs of king salmon which are particularly desired for 
mild curing, a salting process, as well as for canning. It is believed 
that the long, arduous route up these rivers causes these fish to lay up 
in their bodies such a store of energy-furnishing material as gives 
their flesh, when the fish are caught before the deterioration of 
spawning sets in, its exceedingly fine quality. 

Lake-draining streams especially attract the red salmon which 
(except for Columbia River king salmon—Chinook) when canned 
finds the choicest market. Medium red, pink, and chum salmon 
also frequent fresh water streams, pink being far the most numerous. 
All varieties are canned. Salting of all varieties was extensive in 
the past, and is to some extent continued. Salmon is also sold dried, 
smoked, fresh, or frozen. 

Those characteristics of salmon which are of particular interest 
from an international standpoint pertain to its life history. Salmon 
spawn only in fresh-water streams or lakes, that is, within national 
land boundaries. The young normally go to sea in their first 
or second year. They normally return to the stream of their birth 
in the second, third, fourth, or fifth year, depending upon the 
variety and the district. They attempt to spawn in the stream or 
lake of their birth; then they die. There is just the single, simple 
life cycle which commences and terminates in the same location 
within the same national boundary, but includes a period of voyag- 
ing into deep-sea water. Such fish are commonly referred to as 
anadromous. 

Salmon reach their physical perfection from the standpoint of 
size and quality as they conclude their deep-sea feeding period and 
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repare to ascend the streams. While in the deep sea they have not 
reached this perfection. As they ascend the streams, deterioration 
progresses. The change is believed to be due to the maturity of 
the fish, rather than to any effect of the change of water. Nature, 
however, has so timed her processes that the period when detertora- 
tion commences is almost always coincident with reaching the 
coastal streams. Accordingly, it is believed that the ideal time at 
which to catch salmon for food is just before they contact fresh 
water. This is normally close to shore, well within three miles. 

There have been times when streams have had excessive runs 
of salmon. Such overstocking generally resulted in less reproduc- 
tion than understocking. Why, the scientists have not yet agreed, 
but the fact is strongly asserted. Salmon will die at the end of their 
specific cycle after spawning. The spawned fish is undesirable for 
food. Therefore, in order to accomplish true conservation, a sufficient 
number of fish should be permitted to escape to their specific natal 
streams so that each stream may be adequately stocked with spawn; 
then, all the remaining fish might as well be caught and utilized 
for food. Otherwise, they may overstock a stream and in any event 
will constitute an economic loss. 

In order to provide adequate escapement to any stream, it would 
appear to be essential that the point of control should be as close 
to the stream as is possible without undue interference with com- 
mercial fishing operations. Such point of control would naturally 
fall within waters which are clearly territorial. 

Extending seaward from the North American coast are ocean 
banks, the so-called continental shelf, constituting a submerged 
extension of the continent. The shoal southern portions of the 
Okhotsk Sea of Asia are analogous to the southeastern shoals of 
Bering Sea extending westerly from Alaska. Otherwise, with the 
exception of a small bank off the Japanese island of Hokkaido, there 
is practically no continental shelf of any consequence upon the 
northern Asiatic coast. 

Bering Sea and Okhotsk Sea banks are particularly suitable to 
large king crabs. Such crabs and smaller varieties are also found in 
some of the inner coastal waters of North America and along the 
easterly coast of Hokkaido, Ocean banks are also the great source 
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for halibut and cod, as well as other varieties of fish of less conse. MB that ' 
quence. Of these fish the halibut have received the most intensive J sides 
study. They spawn upon the banks; the young drift inshore. Soon J the s: 
the young fish sink to the bottom again and spend practically their fur s 
entire lives upon the ocean banks. These fish migrate to a limited J are ¢ 
extent, but their habitat is the continental shelf. It is the only place speci 
where they are caught. The home of cod, like that of halibut, is on J case 
the banks. Halibut are sold commercially frozen or fresh. Cod are salm: 
largely salted. Bottom fish which live upon such ocean banks are salmi 
generally termed demersal. It is apparent that effective conservation 
of such fish should be co-extensive with the continental shelf. M 
Herring and whales (the latter though mammals are conveniently 
classed with fish) differ from the fish previously referred to in J Sale 
that they roam the sea at large, though herring and some whales J trap 
approach the shores for the purpose of spawning. Herring are J in f 
salted or reduced to meal and oil. Whales are now sought mostly ritor 
for oil, but there are important by-products. Such fish spending J purs 
their entire lives with no shore or sea-bottom affiliation are gener. disre 
ally termed pelagic. Localized conservation of herring may be pos. Gill 
sible, but as to whales any regulation to be effective must disregard vari 
territorial waters, regardless of their birth. reds 
There are other species of fish in the North Pacific, but the fore. shor 
going are characteristic and are the ones which so far enter into any Sz 
probable controversies. thos 
Fur seals are often discussed with fish. They are prominent in Reg 
saril 


North Pacific literature. The history of the fur seal controversies 
is well known. The disputes were solved by a treaty between Japan, 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States, whereby pelagic killing 
was prohibited. The protection and utilization of the large herd 
frequenting the Pribilof Islands are under the administration of the 
United States. This country in turn was to render an annual account- 
ing to the other nations. Without this treaty the fur seals might have 
been exterminated, just as were those most peculiar creatures, the 
sea-cows, which were entirely killed off by the early Russian voyagers. 
As a result of the treaty the herd of fur seals is rapidly being restored. 

Comparing the North Atlantic with the North Pacific, it is found 
that physical conditions are somewhat different in the former in 
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that extensive banks suitable for demersal fish are found on both 
sides of the ocean, as well as midway around Iceland. Fish bearing 
the same names as those mentioned, including whales as fish, but no 
fur seals, are found in the North Atlantic. In most instances they 
are considered similar for commercial purposes though of different 
species. There is the notable exception previously referred to in the 
case of salmon. The Pacific Ocean salmon are unlike the Atlantic 
salmon and find the market mostly in cans, whereas the Atlantic 
salmon have not been canned to any commercial extent. 


pone for catching fish in the North Pacific vary greatly for 
different species in different areas, and even in the same areas. 
Salmon are caught by means of pound nets, commonly termed 
traps, which are of two types, pile and floating. Both types are 
in fixed locations extending out from shore and necessarily in ter- 
ritorial waters. Salmon are also extensively caught by means of 
purse seines, gill nets, and trolling (and other ways which may be 
disregarded for present purposes). Purse seines catch all varieties. 
Gill nets are used largely for red salmon, but may catch other 
varieties. Trolling is used for kings and to a lesser extent for medium 
reds, These three methods may be pursued more than three miles off 
shore, as well as within that distance. 

Salmon canneries formerly were all built on shore. Almost all 
those in Alaska, British Columbia, and Washington are so located. 
Regardless of the type of gear employed, the salmon were neces- 
sarily caught within easy range of a shore cannery. The fishery 
was therefore local to specific territorial locations. Most of the 
Russian and Japanese salmon canneries in Siberia and Japan were 
also shore points. The Japanese, however, successfully developed the 
use of floating salmon canneries, often referred to as “mother ships.” 
These, accompanied by their separate fleets of fishing vessels, are 
capable of several months’ operations wholly independent of the 
shore. Such vessels are accordingly capable of hovering more than 
three miles off the coast of another nation. Their fishing tenders 
equipped with gill nets or purse seines may then intercept the 
salmon as they are returning from the sea to their natal streams. 
It is improbable that floating salmon canneries could be successfully 
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operated if they, with their tenders, should be prevented from com. 
ing within ten miles of shore, except in a few cases such as Bristol 
Bay. 

Crabs are also canned on mother ships. In Alaska the plants are 
shore plants, but in Siberian waters the Japanese and Russians use 
many floaters. In recent years Japanese floating crab canneries have 
operated extensively on the American side of Bering Sea. Crab 
fishing is confined to comparatively shallow water which in both 
the Okhotsk and Bering Seas extends far beyond three miles from 
shore. 

In the North Pacific the normal method of halibut fishing is by 
means of power vessels having crews of from two to twelve, which 
make trips of from a few days to several weeks. The fishing method 
generally employed is known as long-lining. The fish are put 
down in ice carried for that purpose, and sold ashore, either for 
the fresh fish market or for freezing. Such boats are independently 
owned, the captain usually being sole or part owner. These halibut 
fishermen of the United States and British Columbia are strong, 
independent individualists, and among the finest sailors in the 
world, In the Atlantic, on the other hand, although long-lining is 
extensively employed, there has also been developed the use of 
very large refrigerator ships, each with its fleet of dependent fishing 
vessels. The mother ships are very costly affairs, necessitating 
strong financial ownership. They may be away from their home 
port for six months or more. 

Operations in the Atlantic have been so excessive that bank after 
bank has been depleted, even those in Davis Strait west of Green- 
land, to the extent of making further operations by mother ships 
questionable from an economic standpoint. Recently there has been 
a threat to divert some of these ships to the North Pacific so that 
they might take advantage of the supply resulting from the con- 
servation which has been practiced there. Of course a few seasons 
of exploitation similar to that pursued in the Atlantic would strip 
the North Pacific banks to a similar status of depletion. It is not 
merely the mother-ship method of fishing which threatens to affect 
the condition of these banks; it is more particularly the increased 
intensity of the fishery which will prove disastrous. 
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Cod have heretofore been caught by dories operating from shore 
points, or from schooners operating independently of shore plants. 
Recently, however, the Japanese have entered the Bering Sea with 
powerful trawlers and large floating factories. These ships are said 
to be equipped to freeze any halibut that may be taken, freeze or 
salt the cod, and run hake or any other so-called “scrap” fish 
through a reduction plant to make meal and oil. There is probably 
no more effective method for the rapid exploitation of a fishery 
bank than the use of trawlers. 

Herring are normally caught by means of purse seine boats oper- 
ated out of shore plants, although there are a number of floating 
plants in use. Operations may extend more than three miles from 
shore, but normally do not. Some shore plants do only salting. 
Some, and all the floating plants also, are mechanically equipped to 
reduce herring unsuitable for salting to oil and meal. 

Pilchards (called sardines in California) are caught from British 
Columbia southward. In the northern part of their range they are 
reduced to oil and meal. In California some of them are canned. 
Most of the plants are shore plants, but there are quite a number 
of floating plants which are capable of operating more than three 
miles off shore and usually do so. 

Recent whaling on both sides of the North Pacific has been done 
by means of comparatively small boats, “killers,” operating from 
shore plants, but catching the whales at long distances from shore. 

From the foregoing it will be noted that the anadromous fish 
can be most effectively handled from shore plants and caught in 
best condition wholly within territorial waters, but are capable of 
being caught and canned more than three miles at sea. The demersal 
fish may or may not be caught inshore, but fishing for them is con- 
fined to the continental shelf. Pelagic fishing is naturally without 
limitation, though Pacific Ocean herring are largely localized and 
the fishery is pursued within comparatively short distances from 


shore. 


wy one turns from the physical to the political side of the 
fishery, a striking contrast is found between the North Atlan- 
tic and the North Pacific. In the North Pacific but four nations are 
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involved: the U.S.S.R. and Japan on the Asiatic side; Canad, 
and the United States on the American side. In the North Atlantic 
Canada, Newfoundland (Crown Colony of Great Britain), France, 
Greenland (owned by Denmark), and the United States—five 
nations are involved on the American side, and on the European 
side at least double that number. 

Historically also conditions in the two oceans show fundamental 
differences. The numerous European countries entered and domi- 
nated both sides of the ocean long before Canada or the United States 
rose to national power. It is vastly more than ten times as difficult 
to get ten nations to concur as to get two. There has never been 
anything like a general accord among the European nations on 
fishery matters, and there is not now. It requires no more than a 
casual perusal of the proceedings of the League of Nations in its 
commendable effort to establish uniform and rational rules as to 
territorial waters, to appreciate how hopelessly in discord nations 
still find themselves. It is true that the League of Nations initiated 
a far-sighted program concerning the international protection of 
whales. Enough nations have accepted the treaty which the League 
prepared to make it operative according to its terms. These include 
most of the leading whaling nations, except Japan. There are also 
a number of treaties of a specific regulatory nature between two or 
more nations. And organizations such as the Permanent Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea have splendid records. The fact 
remains that the fisheries of the Atlantic have in many instances 
become sadly depleted, and that the firmly established practice of 
deep-sea fishing is that of unlimited exploitation. Each operator 
being generally subject to no legal restraint seeks to take all fish 
possible before a competitor of his own or another nation takes 
them. 

This European system, which some exploiters seek to make 
world-wide in application, has resulted in the development of bigger 
fishing vessels and more effective apparatus. As adjacent fishing 
areas are commercially exhausted, the fishermen push farther and 
farther out to unexhausted areas where the same process is pursued. 

Far different is the history of the North Pacific. Until recently, 
with the exception of the early whale and cod fisheries and a few 
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negligible incidents, it may be said that the ocean bank and coastal 
fisheries of the two sides of the ocean have developed separately and 
differently. There has been practically no invasion of the fisheries 
of one side by vessels of the nations on the other side. Some Japanese 
vessels have crossed to the American side of Bering Sea; and indi- 
vidual Japanese have entered both the British Columbia and United 
States operations, but they have done this as residents. 

On the Asiatic side the story is one of a rapidly expanding Jap- 
anese fishery to the north and south along typical European lines 
of exploitation. Japanese scientists have made splendid progress 
but commercially there has been an almost total disregard of con- 
servation. In Siberia there has always been a Russian coastal fishery, 
but in Czarist days salmon canneries were largely operated by 
foreigners. The Soviet Government, however, has sought to build 
up its Siberian fisheries, has purchased American cannery ma- 
chinery, and imported American mechanics. It operates a substantial 
number of shore salmon canneries, also shore and floating crab can- 
neries, and there is some other fishery activity.’ 

Briefly it may be said that by a convention following the Russo- 
Japanese War, Japan was granted certain shore plant locations on 
the Kamchatka Peninsula, together with substantial fishery rights 
in adjacent waters. The Japanese invasion of Siberia during the 
World War and the subsequent Soviet control of Siberia brought 
on bitter fishery disputes. By the treaty of 1925, whereby Japan 
gave diplomatic recognition to the U.S.S.R., perhaps in consid- 
eration of such recognition Japanese fishery rights in Siberia were 
again recognized. They were embodied in a subsequent convention, 
but have each year been the subject of renewed disputes, in some 
instances involving a possible threat of war. The last convention 
having expired at the end of 1936 and a new convention having 
fallen through, a temporary agreement has been reached for 1937 
only. 

One of the most significant features of the Japanese-Siberian 
situation is the development by Japan of the floating salmon can- 


* The history of Japan’s successful invasion of the Siberian fisheries is well covered 
in an article entitled “The Russo-Japanese Fisheries Controversy,” by Barbara Wert- 
heim, in the June 1935 issue of Pactric AFrrairs, (pp. 185-199). 
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neries referred to. Literally hundreds of miles of nets have been 
spread by fishing vessels serving these floaters to intercept the sal- 
mon before they reach the Kamchatka coast. In fishing parlance 
there has resulted the partial or total “corking” of streams and 
shore traps. 

Offshore salmon fishing of this character is considered exceedingly 
detrimental for several reasons. First, vessels fishing off the coast 
of another nation, but beyond the jurisdiction of the coastal nation, 
cannot be regulated by the coastal nation and are not likely to be 
effectually regulated by the nation of the vessel’s flag. Consequently, 
such fishing will most naturally have the characteristics of exploita- 
tion, rather than of conservation. Second, it is believed that in such 
a fishery many immature fish are taken. Japanese scientists them- 
selves report that since the advent of floating canneries the average 
size of fish taken has decreased. Economic loss results from not per- 
mitting the salmon to mature. It is asserted in the trade, though 
not as yet confirmed scientifically, that the quality is inferior, prob- 
ably due to the immaturity of the fish. Third, such a fishery is 
almost certain to arouse international bitterness, if not conflict. 

In the particular instance of Kamchatka, a peculiar result was that 
Japan’s greatest salmon fishing company was one of the greatest 
sufferers. The shore concessions in that peninsula granted to the 
Japanese were all held by a company commonly known by its 
abbreviated name of “Nichiro.” The plants of this concern were as 
severely affected as the adjacent plants operated by the Soviet. 
Accordingly, the Japanese Government stepped in and forced a 
merger of Japanese salmon operators in this area. The Govern- 
ment, whether for conservation purposes or the protection of the 
shore plants, has required some curtailment in the floating opera- 
tions. 

Before leaving the Asiatic side of the ocean, it should be men- 
tioned that much of Japan’s crab pack is sold to the United States, 
while most of its canned salmon pack and frozen fish is exported 
to various foreign countries, as well as some of the meal and oil 
produced by the Bering Sea floating reduction plants. It should 
also be recognized that the Japanese are great fish consumers, and 
claim to be the greatest fishing people in the world, Using approxi- 
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mations, the Japanese claim to produce three million out of a total 
world fish catch of fourteen million tons. They also assert their 
catch to be worth a half billion out of a total valuation of two 
billion dollars. What is even more significant, Japan claims to have 
a million and half people engaged in its fisheries. 

A recent report of the United States Tariff Commission’ contains 
considerable statistical data concerning the leading fishery nations. 
Exact comparison cannot be made from it because different years 
(1932, 1933, and 1934) are used for the last available figures. How- 
ever, some comparison may be obtained from the following values 
of the annual catch in millions of dollars: Japan, 87; United King- 
dom, 65; Canada, 20; United States, 61. 


O* THE east side of the North Pacific there has been a develop- 
ment which is not only unique in world history, but affords 
an example well worth emulation. Canada and the United States 
entered a virgin fishery, that of the Pacific shores and continental 
shelf of North America. From the very beginning of this fishery 
on a commercial scale their operations have been exclusive. At 
first both nations pursued the old methods of exploitation, and 
some of the fisheries continue largely on this basis. Canada, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, however, soon adopted local regula- 
tions which were more or less effectual within their respective juris- 
dictions. The United States Government later vested its Bureau 
of Fisheries with regulatory power over the Alaska fisheries. 

In the United States two essentially different systems of regula- 
tion have been pursued. Some states prescribe the very minutiae of 
regulations by fixed legislation, thereby requiring subsequent legis- 
lation in order to make any change, regardless of changing condi- 
tions. As the passage of such legislation usually entails bargains and 
trades between legislators, it is seldom logical and is frequently 
ineffective. Moreover, as the legislatures of most states meet only 
biennially and then for limited periods, it is often difficult to secure 
desirable changes even when there is no opposition. 

Another and much better system of regulation is that which 
lays down general principles and then directs an administrative 


* Report No. 116, Second Series, 1936. 
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officer or body to work out and to change specific regulations to 
meet changing conditions. This is the system which prevails under 
federal authority in Alaska. The result has been to build up the 
salmon run of the territory so that Alaska now produces more 
than half of the entire world pack; and not only was the canned 
salmon pack of 1936 the largest of all time, but it is believed that 
in spite of the recent large packs the salmon run now is larger 
than at any time since commercial fishing commenced. There have 
been rumors that the Japanese, during 1937, will send floating 
canneries to the Alaska coast, remain three miles off shore, and 
endeavor to intercept the salmon headed for the Alaska streams, 
just as they have done off the coast of Kamchatka. Reports from 
Washington, however, indicate that this will not occur this year, 
and that negotiations may be undertaken to govern the future. 

Where the fishermen from both Canada and the United States 
were in rivalry over catching the Fraser River sockeye salmon 
which coursed through the State of Washington waters before en- 
tering British Columbia, disastrous depletion occurred. However, 
Canada and the United States are apparently about to put into effect 
a treaty which eventually should result in the restoration of this 
valuable run of fish. This treaty involves joint control of waters 
more than three miles off shore, as well as in shore waters. 

Neither Canada nor the United States may equal Japan in the 
number of persons engaged in the fishery industry. But it should 
be noted that fishery products constitute substantially more than 
half the value of the total annual production of Alaska, including 
gold; that the fishing industry pays about eighty per cent of the 
territory's entire tax revenue; and that in British Columbia, Alaska, 
and the Pacific Coast states the number of persons directly engaged 
in the industry is given as 77,026, with a very large additional num- 
ber secondarily engaged; and the annual value of fishery products 
from this region is estimated at about $100,000,000. Home consump- 
tion far exceeds exports, although British Columbia ships substan- 
tial quantities of frozen halibut and salmon to England; mild 
cured salmon has a European market; and canned salmon is shipped 
all over the world, but mainly to England. 

In considering the facts pertinent to the American side of the 
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North Pacific, it should be noted that the United States Govern- 
ment, the three Pacific Coast states, Canada, and British Columbia, 
have spent and are spending annually large sums for the propaga- 
tion, preservation, and development of the coastal and deep-sea 
fsheries. The amount of such expenditures has averaged more than 
$1,600,000 annually over the past ten years. 

Regulations of a deep-sea fishery by international co-operation 
originated on the American side of the North Pacific. Halibut 
banks off British Columbia and southeastern Alaska were probably 
as rich as any in the world. In one year they produced 60,000,000 
pounds. In halibut fishing there is a convenient unit of measure- 
ment known as the “skate” which represents a setting of a certain 
number of hooks attached by short lines (ganging) to a heavy 
ground line. In 1906 the fish were so plentiful that the catch 
averaged 300 pounds per skate. Due to overfishing, and despite 
improved and increased equipment, the catch of this area by 1929 
had fallen to 22,000,000 pounds, and the catch per unit of effort 
had fallen to 35 pounds per skate. 

By 1924 the depletion of the grounds had already become so 
great that the fishermen, vessel owners, and dealers of Alaska, 
British Columbia, and the State of Washington had joined in 
demanding action from their governments. A treaty that year 
created a joint commission—two Canadian and two United States 
Commissioners—to investigate the situation. This commission im- 
mediately engaged the services of the ablest scientific staff it could 
assemble, headed by Dr. W. F. Thompson, who had already won 
recognition in this field by work in British Columbia. Greatest of 
all policies which the commission adopted was its solemn deter- 
mination always to ascertain the facts by the best available scien- 
tific methods before it reached conclusions or acted, and to be 
governed by the facts, welcome or unwelcome as they might be. 
Among other things it was found that there were distinct varieties 
of halibut inhabiting different banks, with negligible intermingling; 
also that halibut are found only on such banks as conform to certain 
limitations of depth and range of water temperature. 

In 1930, as a result of the effective investigation of the com- 
mission, it was granted wide discretionary powers of :egulation by 
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a new treaty. This treaty is essentially unique. Many fishery treaties 
have been entered into between various nations, but in no other 
treaty (there was an abortive attempt at such a treaty between the 
United States and Mexico) has an international body been vested 
with jurisdiction to regulate the activities of fishermen and vessels 
of the signatories in both international waters and the national 
waters of such nations. The commission has the power, among 
other things, to restrict the appliances which may be used, to close 
spawning areas, to change the time of a closed winter season, to 
divide the fishing grounds into areas, and to fix a catch limit for 
each area. 

Regulations prepared by the commission first took effect in 
1931. The limit of catch was set approximately at that which had 
been taken without regulation during the previous year, so that 
the fishermen were not limited to an amount less than they would 
actually have taken otherwise. In fact, the total catch limit has been 
set at a figure which in each succeeding year has become increas- 
ingly more than the fishermen could otherwise have taken, yet the 
commission has built up the stock so that the catch per skate 
(or unit of effort) has risen from about 35 pounds to 65 pounds. 

The International Fisheries Commission takes pride in its dem- 
onstration of what can be accomplished by international co-opera- 
tion intelligently undertaken in a spirit of fairness and candor. But 
the very success of the commission now brings an unforeseen threat, 
Tempted by the increased abundance of halibut built up solely 
as a result of this co-operation between Canada and the United States 
and the enforced sacrifices of their nationals, British and Norwegian 
fishing interests, which have in no way contributed to the rehabili- 
tation of these fisheries, are now threatening to invade this field 
with their floating cold storage plants, carrying their own fishery 
flotilla and alien fishermen. 

A few seasons of unregulated fishing—the Atlantic Ocean system 
of exploitation—applied to the supply carefully built up by the 
restrictions imposed upon the fishermen of Canada and the United 
States, will deplete these Pacific Coast banks to the same sad condi- 
tion as those Atlantic banks already stripped by the ruthless mother- 
ship method. Then the banks will constitute unprofitable fishing 
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PROPAGANDA AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF NATIONAL POLIcy 


Bruno Lasker 


Mees progress has been made of late with the study of 
propaganda as a branch of social psychology. As in medicine and in 
economics, practice came long before theoretical analysis; the an 
of influencing people was highly developed long before the mech. 
anism was clearly understood. And just as in medicine and in 
economics, the study of social application lags far behind. The ap. 
plied branch, in each case, does not soon recognize that interference 
with social behavior involves principles somewhat different from 
those to be relied upon in interference with individual behavior. 

Nevertheless, the practice of organizing influences on public opin- 
ion, as distinct from those on individual opinion, has progressed at a 
rate which is regarded as alarming by many of those who realize 
how easily it can be, and how widely it is, manipulated for anti- 
social ends. Perhaps the greatest danger, from the standpoint of 
public welfare, lies in the fact that practice and theory have not 
progressed at the same rate, so that statesmen and politicians, with 
the best intentions in the world, often rely on propaganda as an 
instrument when knowledge is not yet far enough advanced to 
permit a scientific forecast of the probable results. To take a typical 
example, President Hoover and his Administration relied on applied 
psychology to prevent the spread of economic pessimism by telling 
people during a time of deepening depression that better days were 
“just around the corner.” There was probably not much wrong with 
the technique; but lacking adequate knowledge, the President's 
advisers in that case applied their “proved” methods to a situation 
insufficiently understood—a situation which required quite definite 
material measures before psychological influences of the desired 
kind could produce the desired results. And so, the economic catas 
trophe, when it came, was all the worse for having large classes 
psychologically disarmed against it by this conditioning from high 
places. President Roosevelt, an acknowledged artist in the use of 
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psychological tools, has also on several occasions employed them 
deliberately as instruments of policy; but he has thus far been lucky 
perhaps wise—enough not to attempt the production by these 
means of effects that lie outside their range. During the whole of the 
American “recovery program” propaganda has been used to en- 
hance, not to take the place of, concrete measures of interference 
with economic processes. 

Perhaps it is not unfair to simplify the explanation of many seem- 
ingly successful recent uses of propaganda as an instrument of 
American policy by saying that it creates a favorable attitude with 
which otherwise inadequate measures of statecraft have a chance 
of producing at least a temporary situation in which more far- 
reaching remedies become practicable. Thus, for example, the pres- 
ent Administration has managed to have a majority of the American 
people, and many outside the United States, too, accept as a “policy 
of the good neighbor” a foreign policy composed of many of those 
elements which in their totality we would regard as characteristic 
rather of a lack of neighborliness when applied to the affairs of a 
community. This has been done by exaggerating the importance 
of the few constructive measures which the Government has found 
it possible to take: measures which, primarily adopted to advance 
national purposes, might be expected to contribute incidentally also 
toward greater stability of international relations. While these meas- 
ures were extolled, the Administration was silent about its stupen- 
dous preparation for armed conflict and its unwillingness to lead 
in the construction of peace machinery if this seemed to involve even 
a small risk of national interests. 


I Cuina the use of psychological conditioning to effect political 
ends is an old-established art. Indeed, the Chinese are sometimes 
credited with an uncanny mastery of the technique. After the in- 
vasion of Manchuria in 1931, Japanese intellectuals in the West 
complained that it took them all their time to keep up with Chinese 
misrepresentation of the events. But it was the Japanese effort to 
create belief in their version of the events which impressed the world 
as propaganda, whereas the Chinese official version somehow got 
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absorbed without any particular awareness of its being directed for 
specific ends. The difference is that when the Chinese used Prope. 
ganda as a means of advancing national policy, the world saw th 
results but not the methods; when the Japanese used it, the whok 
machinery creaked and groaned, and the public was more impressed 
by the clumsiness of the procedure than by the result. Dr. Nitobé 
has referred this difference to a contrast in national psychology 
between “projection” and “identification.” According to this theory, 
the Chinese have, with the sanction of their highest moral author. 
ities, acquired facility in shifting responsibility for weaknesses oy 
others; while the Japanese have a tendency to claim as their own 
the excellences they see in others. Others have pointed out tha 
historically China ruled itself by a sort of illusion: having certain 
laws promulgated or appeals made for a behavior sanctioned by tr. 
dition, the rulers could expect a certain amount of social order to 
prevail even when their power did not suffice to enforce these laws 
and rules. This, however, is to some extent probably true of al 
nations with a large continental territory, including the United 
States, where laws are often passed as a formal sanction for pr. 
vailing practices, even when there is no possibility of fully enforcing 
them. The art of psychological conditioning as a means of national 
policy sometimes arises from the weakness of governments; it is 
successfully applied to foreign affairs only after long practice a 
home. 

Both China and Japan are relatively young in their intercourse 
with the outside world. But, with its small area and its centuries 
of isolation, Japan has been able to build up a homogeneous culture 
and civilization; while China, composed of many ethnic groups, 
speaking different languages, and with sections subjected to the 
central government in varying degrees, has been schooled for cen- 
turies in the uses of propaganda to supplement the state’s police 
power. A Japanese feudal lord, in the old days, ruled a people among 
whom he was brought up, with whose habits of thought he was 
thoroughly familiar, since he was one of them. But a Chinese ad- 
ministrator might be sent a thousand miles to rule over a peopl 


1 Inazo Nitobé, Lectures on Japan; Tokyo, 1936, pp. 117-18. 
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with whose traditions, ways of life and idiom he was unfamiliar; 
so that, to get anything done, he had to train himself in the art 
of influencing other minds. Or he might be sent to one of the bor- 
der regions to exact tribute from some less civilized, nomadic tribe, 
by peaceful means if he could—thus acquiring the art of diplomacy; 
for his own fortunes depended on the extent to which he could 
make others obey the emperor’s will. 

Success in the use of propaganda as an aid of diplomacy does 
not lie in the absence of scruples against departing from truthful- 
ness, though this is often charged.” It lies, rather, in the ability to 
arouse the interest of specific groups in favor of specific suggestions. 


s FAR as Far Eastern affairs of recent years are concerned, it 
A may superficially appear as though, after all, China had lost and 
Japan won in the court of world opinion. But this is not the case. 
While the Western powers have failed to come to the aid of China, 
the almost universal sympathy with that country in its struggle 
against a foreign aggressor has been a factor of some importance.’ 
Japanese statesmanship has failed in its effort to gain the goodwill 
of the world, not because it had no case, but because it was thwarted 
by its own militarists who, by contrary pronouncements and actions, 
spoiled every attempt of the diplomats to bring that case effectively 
before world opinion. No act of international aggression could now- 
adays be as lacking in sound motivations of national policy or in 
moral justification as Japanese aggression in Manchuria and later 
in China proper appeared to the less informed—that is, the great 
majority of the newspaper-reading public of the world. 


Professor Quincy Wright has drawn my attention to the fact that the famous 
statement, “an ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country,” was first made by Sir Henry Wotton, the famous contemporary of 
Shakespeare (Sir Ernest Satow, Diplomatic Practice. London, 1917. Vol. I, p. 168), 
but that in modern diplomatic practice the dangers of detection are so great as 
practically to rule out deliberate lying from the usages of experienced practitioners. 

*Hu Shih points out that, by its acts of aggression since 1931, and by throwing 
into the discard the whole post-war machinery of peace, Japan “upset not merely 
the East, but the entire world.” It brought Soviet Russia back to the Pacific as a 
first-rate military power. It caused the rapid re-armament of all the non-Asiatic 
nations bordering the Pacific or having possessions there. It helped to unify China 
under the National Government in Nanking. (“Changing Forces in the Pacific,” 
Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1937, pp. 254-59-) 
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Mention has already been made of the necessity for propaganda 
to address itself with specific statements to specific groups.‘ Groups 
with selfish interests—let us say, munitions makers or those indus. 
tries in every country which demand protection even at the risk 
of seriously embittering the relations of their country with another 
country—succeed so largely in impressing their will on their re. 
spective governments because they know exactly to what ears they 
must attune their message, and so choose their means accordingly, 
Internationalists, on the other hand, are more liable to broadcast 
their views to an unknown general audience—and, because thev 
have no definite target for their shafts, usually fail to hit any. 
thing. Selfish interests sometimes can obscure the essential in- 
justice of their demands by appealing to other selfish interests and 
thus surrounding themselves with allies—as, for example, in the 
legislative lobbies characteristic of American political life. And they 
are most successful when among their allies they also have groups 
with idealistic purposes, groups which—though specialized in their 
interests—carry along with them the favorable opinion of others 
with no immediate stake in the situation. An example of this may 
be seen in the propaganda methods by which the grant of national 
independence to the Philippine Islands was brought about in the 
United States. Here the beet sugar growers and the dairy interests, 
both of them interested in keeping out competing commodities— 
cane sugar and vegetable oils—by subjecting Philippine imports to 
the American tariff, combined with union labor which is interested 
in keeping Oriental labor out of the country, and also with the pro- 
fessed guardians of traditional liberalism. And it would be difficult 
to say which of these groups carried the greatest weight with Con- 
gress, 

It is, of course, much more difficult to launch an appeal across na- 
tional boundaries and to focus propaganda sharply on the groups 
that may be most helpful as allies in other countries. The presenta- 
tion of China’s case before the League of Nations was successful 
to the extent to which it represented the appeal of an oppressed 


*See also Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (New 
York, 1927), pp. 200 and 208; and the same author’s World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity (New York, 1935), p. 199. 
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Propaganda as an Instrument of National Policy 
people to other oppressed peoples and to groups considering them- 


selves oppressed in every country. But nations whose external re- 
lationships are comparable with those of China are not among the 
most influential in the League. Nor are groups struggling for their 
rights influential in their respective countries. China failed to secure 
effective League action on its behalf because it had nothing to offer 
those powerful nations and interests which, to come to China’s aid, 
would have had to risk serious difficulties with Japan. Japan, on 
the other hand, was temporarily able to count on this inaction be- 
cause powerful groups with special interests in many of the great 
nations of the West were on its side, even when newspaper opinion 
for the time being went decidedly in the other direction. The strength 
of these groups, and their interest in continued friendly relations of 
their respective countries with Japan, were not large enough to 
produce a pro-Japanese policy in their governments; but being defi- 
nite that interest exercised enough influence to prevent sanctions 
and other concrete anti-Japanese measures. 


Byres that both general and specialized propaganda have 
their place in the instrumentalities of international policy, we 
shall now attempt further to distinguish between the means they 
use. In the case of influences directed upon some special interest 
group—influences with a clear-cut objective, as a rule—the most 
obvious channels at the propagandist’s disposal are the special or- 
gans of such groups. In the case of a desire to condition public 
opinion generally, there are the newspaper and the popular periodi- 
cal. For the former, we have books and lectures, the very language 
of which may be so specialized as to exclude a wider public. For 
the latter we have popular fiction, radio broadcast, and motion 
picture. On the one hand, we have the private interview as a highly 
specialized means to gain allies—on the other, the public meeting 
for popular appeal. As against costly efforts to influence college 
teaching, we have the mass conditioning effected by influencing the 
content of school textbooks—a matter which of late has assumed 
such importance in international relations as to find recognition 
in international agreements. 
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Now, if we group together on one side all those channels of opin. 
ion-making which are limited, and on the other side those which 
are general, we perceive at once an important difference in their 
use. The more limited such a channel is as regards the clientele jt 
reaches, the more difficult is outside interference; the more general 
it is, the lower is its intellectual level, and the easier is the intro. 
duction of suggestions that change attitudes. This is one of the 
great advantages of the powerful classes over the weak, of the edu. 
cated over the uneducated: not only have they a better basic train- 
ing in the discriminative use of their intelligence, not only have 
they access to a larger range of information; but the information 
that comes to them is likely to be less tampered with. 

Many tests have been made in recent years of the relative intel- 
ligence of different peoples and of different groups in the same com- 
munity. In as far as they are reliable—and but few of them are— 
these tests seem to show that ethnic differences in native mental 
ability are small and unimportant compared with the differences 
in knowledge and in skill in the use of knowledge—differences 
which are caused not by biological but by outside influences. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, propaganda which addresses itself to special 
groups makes use of the method of reasoning; propaganda which 
is broadcast to the general public often takes the form of sugges- 
tion. Yet this distinction is too broad fully to describe the situation. 
For in our complex society the individual usually belongs to more 
than one interest group, while at the same time he is also a member 
of the general public and as such liable to be swayed by suggestion. 
We ought, for example, not to be surprised when a man of reputa- 
tion for a high degree of acumen in some line of scientific endeavor 
breaks out into a passionate, prejudiced harangue on some subject 

*Dr. Quincy Wright writes on this point: “All propaganda has the objective of 
changing the attitudes of individuals. The methods by which attitudes can be con- 
trolled, I should classify as those of suggestion as opposed to those of reasoning. 
Suggestion refers to a fully adventitious association. . . . Both methods are appeal 
to emotion in that they attempt to establish an emotionally favorable attitude toward 
the object of the propaganda; but the channels by which the emotions are affected 
are different in the two cases. The availability of the two channels depends a good 
deal on the type of personality ideal established by education and the ‘mores’ of 


the community.” Letter to the writer. See also Dr. Wright’s The Causes of War 
and the Conditions of Peace (New York, 1935). 
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of international controversy in which he has no direct stake. It is 
true, a person of high intellectual culture uses discretion and ret- 
icence in all things; but such persons are few. 

The successful international propagandist is the one who manages 
to lift as many of his objectives as possible into the class of appeals 
to special interests that can be reasoned about. Propaganda by sug- 
gestion through adventitious association produces far less solid 
results and has the value, at best, of creating a favorable general 
sentiment. As an example one might mention the ineffectiveness of 
certain international goodwill movements which ignore actual issues 
and attempt to create friendship and cooperation by conditioning 
people for an appreciative sentiment toward the good qualities 
of some other people. The Japanese Government has for some years 
engaged in a large-scale effort of this sort. By exchanges of courte- 
sies, visits and a spread of knowledge concerning Japanese culture, 
this propaganda has created some favorable pre-disposition toward 
Japan in those Western countries where it has operated; but, apart 
from persons and groups with special interests in art, literature, 
or other aspects of culture, few have been won over by these means 
to a sympathetic attitude toward Japan’s political and economic 
aims. 

There has recently been formed a “World Foundation”—at the 
instigation, in the first place, of Salvador de Madariaga, former 
President of the League of Nations Council—with the aim of de- 
veloping a sense of world citizenship and loyalty to the world com- 
munity, as preliminaries to world peace. The advisory council of 
this body is composed of outstanding internationalists in several 
countries; and the prospectus shows that research, study, and con- 
ference will be relied upon as the chief means of achieving the de- 
sired ends. The promoters apparently realize that, for the future of 
international relations, it is more important that nations should 
know each other than that they should be conditioned, without an 
appeal to reason, to like each other. Liking will come with increased 
knowledge; but no amount of vague sympathy will help to lift 
that fog of mutual prejudice which today prevents the masses of the 
people from clearly seeing each other and the possibilities of a 
greatly extended range of peaceful cooperation. 
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There is, however, already evident an increasing sense of com. 
munity of interest between large groups in many countries which 
thus far have not counted among those with special interests, to 
which propaganda could successfully appeal by methods of reason. 
ing: the educated leadership of the poor and oppressed. This does 
not mean only the relatively small numbers of organized workers 
who, through their trade journals and conferences, are informed of 
the conditions and struggles of their opposites in other countries, 
Nor does it only mean those left-wing groups which look forward 
to an emancipation of the masses through the substitution of class 
conflict for international conflict. As knowledge is spreading—and 
not least between East and West—as the channels of understanding 
become deeper and more numerous, the propagandist for peace and 
international cooperation finds at his hand a realistic grasp by large 
numbers in every country of che elementary truth that the advance 
in human welfare cannot be bounded by nation or race. The Chinese 
mechanic tinkering with an automobile, the Indian stevedore, the 
Japanese typesetter, the Filipino cigar maker—these and many more 
have become conscious to a remarkable extent of the relation of 
their own activity to that of workers in many lands, of the inter- 
dependence not only of the economy, but of many other aspects 
of their national life as well, with those of other peoples. 

As the nature of propaganda and its potentialities become better 
known, it may well become not only an instrument for the exercise 
of control over other minds, but an instrument, too, for enlarging 
the participation of many classes and types of men in that control. 
Distrusted though it now is, with some cause, as a force that guides 
men to involuntary choices and appraisals, propaganda may yet 
become the major instrument by which mankind pulls itself out 
of its fear-born mental segregations into the open-mindedness ap- 
propriate to an integrated world society. 
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THE LIFE LINES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
H. Tu. pe Booy 


a large maps,” was the intelligent advice of Lord 
Salisbury to the people of the British isles; and it is indeed only 
from maps that the strong and weak points of the British Empire 
can be clearly seen. For many years the uncontested superiority of 
the British navy safeguarded the security of the imperial trade 
routes on which the life of Great Britain depends. But this naval 
supremacy is past history now, and England depends on the balance 
of its naval power with that of France and Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean, that of Germany in the North Sea, that of America and 
Japan in the Pacific, and that of Holland, as a potential auxiliary, 
guarding the approaches between the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 
England ran the risks of peace by omitting to maintain its naval 
strength, in the hope that a certain degree of naval disarmament 
could be attained by a policy of mutual consent. In the meantime, 
the growing significance of air power has enhanced the vulner- 
ability of the British isles, and their “splendid isolation” is gone 
forever. This is particularly important not only for such obvious 
problems as the defense of London and England from air attack. 
The Mediterranean, it may be pointed out, marks the British air 
route to India, which crosses the Near East, and has made Palestine 
as vital for control of the air as Egypt is for control of the Suez 
Canal. 

It took a long time for England to reconsider its position in the 
world. In recent years the Conservatives, who dominate the Gov- 
ernment, have been attempting to adapt themselves to emergen- 
cies rather than to execute any special theory or policy. That this 
lack of theory has itself a tendency to be presented as a theory may 
pethaps be guessed from the following statement by General Fuller, 
who is expected to stand for Parliament as a Fascist candidate: 
“the Englishman by nature does not take kindly to abstract rea- 
soning but he excels in meeting the concrete emergency as it 
arrives, rather than in forestalling it.”* 


‘Journal of the Royal United Service Institute, May 1933. 
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Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia and the very serious menace of 
Mussolini’s colonial expansion to the integrity of important interests 
of England in the Mediterranean, Egypt and the Sudan, has how. 
ever roused in the civilian government of Great Britain a new con- 
cern for the strength of its naval and military forces. Mr. Baldwin, 
the Prime Minister, has even admitted that in the election of 1935 § 
his party, alarmed by the pacifist sentiment of the public, concealed J 
its intention of large-scale re-armament*; but re-armament is now 
being pushed forward to the accompaniment of much publicity, 
The tension created by Italy’s success in conquering Abyssinia, in § 
spite of Great Britain, has been heightened by developments in 
Spain. Once re-armament had been decided on, there was no time § 
to lose. Sir Samuel Hoare declared in Southampton: 


If our sea communications are cut we have a supply of raw material | 
that will only last our industries for three months, but that supply 
would be more than we should need, for within six weeks we should be 
dead by starvation.® 


Every day about 50,000 tons of food and 110,000 tons of merchan- 


dise are imported into England. The principal trade routes—the 
life arteries of the British Empire—can be studied on the accom- § 
panying map, based on a Navy League map issued in 1930. The 
numbers in circles stand for the average number of British ships 
of over 3,000 tons registry at sea on each route on every day of § 
the year. These averages differ only slightly from those of 1936, 
and it may be assumed that they give a good working idea of the 
impressive British traffic through the seven seas of the world. The 
total length of the trade routes that have to be safeguarded by the J 
British navy is about 85,000 nautical miles. It goes without saying 
that even the most enthusiastic re-armament could not maintain a 
navy large enough to assure simultaneous and complete security 
to the Empire in the Atlantic, the North Sea, the Pacific, the Med- 
iterranean and the Indian Ocean. The local defense of each com- 
ponent part of the Empire, financed either locally or by the Im- 
* The Times, London, November 12, 1936. 


* Naval and Military Record, July 16, 1936. 
* Compare map reproduced in The Sphere, October 17, 1936. 
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erial Government with partial local contributions, must there- 
pre be regarded as an integral element in the whole scheme of 
imperial security. It may be remarked in passing that it is utterly 
misleading to contrast sea power with air power and separate the 
wo completely, as some enthusiasts of the air are inclined to do. 
Both are of vital necessity to imperial defense and the relation be- 
ween the two should be considered as complementary. As a matter 
of fact the application of flying to naval uses is the outstanding 
ctor of the present era in sea warfare, but this does not imply the 
abandonment of the general principles of naval strategy. 

Without going further into the differentiation of sea power and 
ir power, or stressing the vulnerability of England to air attacks 
fom the continent, we may survey the general naval aspects of 
the problems of British imperial defense and communications. It is 
unquestionable that the safeguarding of the route which leads 
through the Mediterranean to Egypt, India and the Far East, under 
any contingency which it seems reasonable to envisage, must have 
ben a governing factor in all the planning of the British Ad- 
miralty since Italy’s intentions became clear. The civil war in 
Spain has added to the possibility of further direct or indirect 
expansion of the power of Italy in the Mediterranean. An Italian 
hold on the Balearic islands, moreover, might be accompanied by 
German demands for a naval base in the Canaries, thus threatening 
both the inner and outer approaches to the Strait of Gibraltar; and 
to this would have to be added the fact that Gibraltar itself, under 
a Fascist regime in Spain, would become a symbol of the future 
hopes of Spanish nationalism. Both Gibraltar and Malta must be 
strengthened against possible attacks from the air and from the sea, 
while Cyprus may become an important base to counter-balance the 
Italian base in the Dodecanese. Alexandria and Haifa are the 
natural main bases for the fleet guarding the British position in 
Egypt and Asia Minor, and the air route to Mesopotamia and 
India; and as a corollary to this, Turkey’s friendship has now be- 
come highly valuable to Great Britain, because the remilitarization 
of the Dardanelles enables Turkey to close communications between 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean whenever it likes. That pro- 
tests against this have chiefly come from Italy is worthy of note. 
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Egypt is vital to British communications as the vertex of the 
two great imperial routes from Cairo to the Cape, by land and air, 
and from Port Said to India and Malaya, by sea. The important 
treaty between England and Egypt must therefore have been in. 
fluenced partly by the trend of events in the Mediterranean. The 
effect of these political changes on the strategic position points to- 
ward larger responsibilities for the Egyptian Government in the 
defense of Egypt as a whole, and simultaneously toward a con- 
siderable strengthening of the British organization for defense. The 
map shows also how vulnerable Egypt and the Sudan are to at- 
tacks from Libya and Abyssinia. Italy’s colonial expansion is not 
only a matter of grave apprehension for England but for South 
Africa as well. Certainly South Africa’s defense policy has changed 
since the conquest of Abyssinia and the renewed talk in Germany 
about restoring colonies. Mr. Pirow, the Defense Minister of South 
Africa, who as recently as 1935 was objecting against participation 
of the Government of South Africa in any general scheme of im- 
perial defense, in 1936 paid an important visit to England to 
consider the changed conditions with the British Government. 


gp of strengthening the naval base at Simonstown in South 
Africa, to make it a second Singapore, have become rife. 
Although there is no question of abdicating the British position in 
the Mediterranean, which on the contrary it is intended to make 
more secure than ever, in spite of the fact that Italy, established 
in Abyssinia, can already threaten the Suez Canal, it is certainly a 
fact that Great Britain is preparing at the same time to maintain 
the security of the Cape route, which would have to be used if 
traffic through the Mediterranean were ever to become impossible. 
Traffic through the Mediterranean carries normally about 20 per 
cent of Great Britain’s total imports, of which g per cent comes 
from east of Suez. To lead the sea route around the Cape would 
certainly be a serious inconvenience, but to state that the closing 
of the Mediterranean would be a deadly blow to Great Britain is 
an exaggeration. It is true however that as a result of changed in- 


* Round Table, June 1935. 
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ternational conditions the importance of the naval bases and fuel- 
ing stations on the Cape route has increased considerably. Several 
of these stations will have also to provide facilities for aircraft 
co-operating with the naval forces. 

Freetown, for instance, the harbor of Sierra Leone, has been men- 
tioned lately as a potential naval base, in an article by Colonel M. 
Everett, D.S.O.,° who points to the fact that an enormously large 
proportion of Britain’s vital supplies come via the South Atlantic: 
about 20 per cent of the wheat and flour, 50 per cent of the meat, 
30 per cent of the wool and nearly all the tin ore. For all the trade 
approaching England from the South Atlantic the nearest British 
port is Gibraltar and the next nearest is Freetown. In case of war 
with a European power, however, Gibraltar would be so near the 
enemy’s home ports that it would not be safe for ships to approach 
it independently with the idea of joining a convoy there. Convoys 
of all ships approaching the British Isles from the South Atlantic 
would therefore have to be formed at Freetown. Each point d’appui 
on the Cape route to India can be of vital importance to England 
in wartime and for this reason the names of Ascension, St. Hel- 
ena, Durban, Mombasa and Mauritius crop up now and then when 
the security of trade routes is discussed. Not long ago the island 
of Socotra, off the eastern coast of Africa, was surveyed by naval 
planes to investigate the possibilities of an air base. 

Although the tension in the Mediterranean has lately focused at- 
tention on the sea routes to India, this does not mean that other 
bases of strategical importance are forgotten. A cruiser of the 
New Zealand squadron visited the Phoenix islands, south of 
Japan’s mandated islands in the South Seas, last year, and it is re- 
ported that England hopes to obtain China’s permission for the use 
of the Paracelsis islands, between Hongkong and Singapore. The 
growing importance of air power, used in connection with sea 
power, enhances the necessity for more bases. These in turn must 
be safeguarded against attack, and it is clear that this cannot be 
guaranteed by the navy alone. Local defense is indispensable. 

Certainly one of the weakest points of the Empire is the lack of a 
really strong army that can be transported to the threatened spot. 


* Journal of the Royal United Service Institute, August 1936. 
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Thus the need of big troopships is keenly felt, and the Admiralty 
has been criticized for not giving orders to have the Queen Mary 
structurally strengthened to enable her to mount guns in the event 
of war.” It may be that the Queen Mary was considered too valuable 
to be used as an auxiliary cruiser; but the need for big and fast 
troopships might be so vital that even ships like the Queen Mary 
would have to be used. If British dominance in the Mediterranean 
were shaken in time of war, even temporarily, the rapid movement 
of troops between India, the Near East and Great Britain would 
become an acute problem. In order to move troops all the way 
around Africa, a new type of extra rapid transport ship would be 
necessary. If such a ship were armored for defense and armed for 
offense, it would be difficult simultaneously to design it for carrying 
large numbers of troops. Hence, perhaps, a special potential im- 
portance of ships like the Queen Mary which, although defenseless, 
would be able to transport large military units very rapidly, under 
the convoy of fast cruisers. 

The security of the British Empire depends on many factors. In 
the first place a big merchant navy is vital, because it is chiefly 
under the Red Ensign that Britain’s food and raw materials are 
imported. A big navy with plenty of cruisers (the building of which 
it is now intended to speed up) is essential for the safeguarding of 
the trade routes. Under modern conditions, both cruisers and other 
naval forces will have to rely increasingly on cooperation with air 
forces; while neither warships nor aircraft can do without bases, 
the defense of which requires troops, aircraft and shore batteries. 
This is one of the reasons for the present anxiety, in Great Brit- 
ain, over the difficulty of recruiting enough men to maintain the 
professional long-service army. Home defense can, in an emergency, 
be improvised, but defense of the numerous vital outposts of empire 
demands professional soldiers, in large numbers, who can be 
widely distributed and instantly mobilized. 

The problem, for a world empire based on territories in every 
continent and linked together by maritime routes vital in both 
peace and war, is a delicate one. The vulnerability of such an em- 


* Naval and Military Record, July 30, 1936. 
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pire increases in proportion to its complexity; and far more power 
is required to defend it than is necessary to threaten it. This has 
been made obvious in recent years by the highly specialized com- 
bination of aircraft and ships on which Italian power in the Med- 
iterranean is based. England must rely not only on re-armament 
but on an intelligent use of the navy in both diplomacy and, in the 
last resort, war, if it is to keep the British Empire together. 


Amsterdam, December 1936 
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ISCONTENT was already prevalent in Outer Mongoliz having 

when the Chinese Revolution of 1911 allowed the Mongols to fi |eaders 
make a bid for independence; but situated as they were, they had [MB Khalk! 
to consider dependence on Russia as well as independence of China J prince 
Times of crisis had already emphasized this necessity. In 1905, dur. jority 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, the Mongols had applied to the Rus I whose 
sian consul at Urga “for advice and protection,” and in 1910 the Turki 
Khutukhtu or Living Buddha of Urga again appealed to Russia, HP gtand 
at a time when “reforms” planned in Peking, including a coloniza J and t 
tion project in Outer Mongolia, had been rejected by an assembly In: 


of Outer Mongolian princes. This resulted in a formal reques, 
even before the movement for independence, for a Russian pro- 
tectorate.? 

Soviet commentators have attributed the tendencies of this period 
to the work of Tsarist agents,” and it is true that some of the 
Russian officials working in Mongolia favored a strong policy. 
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Sazonov, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, believed however that “ 
“Russia must be a European and not an Asiatic power,”* and No 
should not wish “to increase its burdens along its long southern Y 
‘ 
frontier.”* He was against a protectorate over Outer Mongolia, and a 
believed the idea of annexing it “positively insane.”® In fact the 4 
wl 
* Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, Tsarist Russia and Mongolia, 191 3-14. Introduction by frot 
A. Popov, p. 6, cites telegrams sent by Russian Consul at Urga. 
* A. Popov, ibid., p. 7. : sen! 
*In conversation with State Councillor Korostovets. See Korostovets, Von Cinggis qut 
Khan bis zur Sowjetrepublik, Berlin, 1926, p. 128. las 
“In conversation with the German Chargé d’Affaires. See Die Grosse Politik, Vol. e 
32, No. 11,996, p. 432, The German Chargé d’Affaires in St. Petersburg to Chancellor ‘a 
Bethmann-Hollweg. Compare also Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 3° sér. Tom. 1, : fe 
No. 463, The French Ambassador in St. Petersburg to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 2V 


Jan. 12, 1912. 
° British Parliamentary Command Papers {CMD}, 6,447, China No. 3, 1912, p. 414 
(42); No. 41, Sir G. Buchanan to Sir Edward Grey, Jan. 14, 1912. 
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Outer Mongolian declaration ef independence caught the Russian 
Government unprepared and <aused it “some perplexity.”* Sazonov, 
in April 1912 gave to the Russian Duma the same reasons for not 
recognizing the independence of Khalkha or Outer Mongolia that 
were repeatedly impressed on the Mongols themselves: the Khalkhas 
were not prepared by history for independence. They were nomads, 
accustomed for centuries to obey the Peking Government, and 
having neither military nor financial organization, nor competent 
leaders for an independent state. Peace could only be preserved if 


S Khalkha knew that Russia and China were agreed about its future.” 


Prince Palta (who was not a member of the Khalkha tribal ma- 
jority in Outer Mongolia but a leader of the Western Mongols, 
whose territory lies partly in Outer Mongolia and partly in Chinese 
Turkistan), also believed it would be difficult for Mongolia to 
stand independently between such great states as Russia and China, 
and that it should be united with one or the other of them.® 

In spite of symptoms of reluctance, Russia did actually intervene 
in Mongolia, and it seems logical to discuss the situation thus 
created as the resultant of an adjustment of Mongol aims and 
demands to a somewhat hesitant Russian pressure. The “imperialist” 
policy of Russia from 1912 to 1917 was expressed as much in 
measures limiting the effect of Mongol demands as it was in the 
positive assertion of Russian responsibility and control. 

The spokesmen of Outer Mongolia at this time, such as Sain 
Noyan Khan, the first Premier, were the most active of its heredi- 
tary princes. Their ambition included full independence, interna- 
tionally recognized, and a unification of Inner Mongolia and Barga 
with Outer Mongolia; but they realized that these aims, even if won 
from the Chinese in war, could only be held under Russian con- 
sent. As for the Russians, they countenanced only an “interior 
autonomy” for Khalkha as against the “exterior independence of 


* Doc. Dip. Fran. 3° sér., Tom. 1, No. 321, p. 311, The French Chargé d’Affaires 
in St. Petersburg to the Foreign Minister, Dec. 8, 1911. 

"Cited by G. Grumm-Grzhimailo, Western Mongolia and the Urianghai Country, 
2 Vols., edited by the Science Committee of the Mongol People’s Republic, Leningrad, 
1926. (In Russian.) Pp. 748-9. 

Ibid., p. 748, note 1. 
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the Mongol State” which the Mongols demanded.® From the be. 
ginning, Russia refused to support the aspiration for a Greater 
Mongolia, which was described by Sazonov as “Mongol imperial. 
ism.”!° China, the other nation most intimately concerned, was 
at first fully occupied in the revolution which established the 
Chinese Republic as the successor of the Manchu Empire. Even so, 
Chinese diplomacy tenaciously opposed every formulation of 
Mongol demands that might be construed as prejudicial to full 
Chinese sovereignty over the whole of Mongolia. China was pre. 
pared to defer action, until it could again pull Outer Mongolia down 
to the level of a province, “with extremely weak indications of 
self-administration,” and bring it back “to its previous position as 
a Chinese colony.”" 

The course of development within this phase is not hard to 
summarize. The Mongols put forward their claims in the winter 
of 1911-12; in 1912, the Russians and Mongols came to a pre- 
liminary agreement after negotiations at Urga; in the same year, 
Russia and Japan, in a secret convention, recognized the meridian 
of Peking as dividing their spheres of interest.** This in a very 
rough way corresponds both to the frontier between Outer Mon- 
golia and the Barga region in Manchuria, and to the line dividing 
Western Inner Mongolia (provinces of Chahar and Suiyiian), from 
Eastern Inner Mongolia, which was later partitioned between Jehol 
(Jo-oda and Josoto Leagues) and the Manchurian provinces of 
Fengt’ien, Kirin and Heilungchiang (Jerim League). Having in- 
sured against Japanese intervention in Outer Mongolia, Russia pro- 
ceeded to an understanding with China, under the Peking Agree- 
ment of 1913. This in turn made possible the negotiations, begin- 


° Orange Book, 1914. Imperial Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Collection of Diplomatic 
Documents Concerning Mongolia, Aug. 23, 1912 to Nov. 2, 1913. St. Petersburg, 
1914. No. 6, p. 5, Korostovets to Sazonov, Sept. 27, 1912. 

” Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37. Draft of letter from Sazonov to Minister of Finance 
Kokovtsov, p. 34. 

* Internationale Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus [IBZI], Vol. ll, 6, 
PP. 330-1, note 4. 
™* Ernest Batson Price, The Russo-Japanese Treaties of 1907-1916 concerning Man- 
churia and Mongolia. Baltimore 1933. P. 117, Appendix D. Text of the Secret Con- 
vention; translated from a photostat copy (reproduced) of the French original, 
supplied by the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, Moscow. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


ning in 1914, which led to a tripartite agreement between Russia, 
Outer Mongolia and China at Kiakhta in 1915. Concurrently, 
Russia in 1914 concluded railway, arms and loan agreements with 
Outer Mongolia. 

The Urga Agreement of 1912 was negotiated by Korostovets. He 
tad first to water down those demands of the Mongols which ex- 
weeded the requirements of Russian foreign policy, to guard against 
, separate agreement between China and Khalkha, detrimental to 
Russian interests—China being already unwilling to recognize a 
new status in Outer Mongolia—and to counter a strong pro-Chinese 
Mongol minority led by Da Lama, the first Mongol Minister of the 
Interior. The majority Mongol group, planning a future claim to 
the unification under Outer Mongolia of all the Mongols in 
Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Chinese Turkistan and the Kokonor 
territory on the borders of Tibet, wanted the agreement to apply 
o Barga and certain Inner Mongolian regions which had declared 
allegiance to Khalkha. They wanted a Russian ambassador at 
Urga and a Mongol representative at St. Petersburg, and they sug- 
gested that the frontiers between Mongolia and Siberia should re- 
main as before; a definition which would have included Urianghai, 
the present Republic of Tannu-Tuva, within Mongolia.’* Without 
recognized frontiers, they argued, independence would be a fiction.’* 

Countering these demands, Sazonov “at last” allowed Korostovets 
to put down the words “Outer Mongolia” in the treaty draft; but 
only because “the frontier question thereby remained open.”** Un- 
able to secure a wording which recognized their claims in Inner 
Mongolia and other marginal territories, the Mongols asked to 
have the term “Mongolia” substituted for “Outer Mongolia.” Russia 
was prepared to concede this, because it kept open the question of 
territorial limits, and without committing Russia was a covert 
threat to China."® In accepting the Mongol phrasing, it was there- 
fore stipulated that Russia reserved the right to decide which ter- 


™ See above, note 9. 

* Korostovets, op. cit., p. 173. 

* Ibid., pp. 171 and 189. 

* Orange Book, 1914. No. 12, p. 9, Korostovets to Sazonov, Oct. 1, 1912; No. 13, 
Pp. 9-10, Sazonov to Korostovets, Oct. 3, 1912. 
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Pacific Affairs 
ritories, besides Khalkha, it would include in the guarantee of 
Mongol autonomous rights.’* This phrasing also met the Monge] 
demand that the Mongol Government be mentioned in the agree. 
ment, as well as the ruler of Mongolia (the Urga Living Buddha) 
and the ruling princes. This was probably inspired by Buriat ad. 
visers who, though Russian subjects, were the intellectual advance 
guard of the Mongols, and were influenced by European theories 
of the State.?” 

The dominant view in Russia, expressed by Sazonov in the 
speech already quoted, continued to disapprove the union of Outer 
and Inner Mongolia, the two being geographically distinct and 
having been differently administered for a long time.’* Miller, who 
in 1913 succeeded Korostovets at Urga, also explained to the Mongol 
Minister of Foreign Affairs the impossibility of annexing Inner 
Mongolia.’® Later, when Sain Noyan Khan went to St. Petersburg, 
the Russians explained that claims for extra territory might alarm 
Japan and England, whose intervention Russia had only prevented 
by the assurance that Mongol aspirations would not affect their 
interests.*” The region of Japanese interest had been defined under 
the secret Russo-Japanese convention of 1912, while the region of 
British interest was the territory of Kokonor and Tsaidam, now in- 
cluded in the province of Ch’inghai, bordering Tibet and largely 
inhabited by Western Mongols. 

Before the signing of the Urga Agreement, Russian evasions 
cooled Mongol feelings for them, giving Da Lama and his party 
the opportunity to urge an understanding with China, with which 
unofficial relations had continued.*! The President of China tele- 
graphed the Living Buddha and the princes, warning them not 
to conclude the agreement with Russia and proposing that they give 
up their claims to independence in return for facilities and financial 
subsidies to be granted by China.”* The Russians themselves, be- 
~ ™ [bid., No. 25, p. 30, Korostovets to Sazonov, Oct. 22, 1912. 

* Ibid., No. 20, pp. 20-21, Oct. 17, 1912. 

% See above, note 7. 

* Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 20, Miller to Sazonov. 
™ Ibid., p. 64, Sazonov to Miller, Jan. 30, 1914. 

™\ Orange Book, 1914, No. 14, p. 10, Oct. 12, 1912. 


* Ibid., No. 37, p. 38, The Russian Minister in Peking to Sazonov, Nov. 12, 1912. 
See also No. 22, p. 22, from Korostovets, Oct. 12. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


jieving that the Mongols might one day return to the idea of 
Chinese support, thought it necessary to add, to the statement of 
the Mongol right to be ruled by their own princes, the stipulation 
that they were bound not to renounce this form of government. 
This was, according to Sazonov, indispensable, as proving to the 
Chinese the determination of the Russians and Mongols not to 
allow Khalkha to be transformed into a Chinese province. The 
Russians insisted also on a clause barring Chinese colonization in 
Khalkha. They did not doubt Mongol hostility to colonization at 
the time, but felt it necessary to foresee the possibility of a change 
in their point of view.”* 

Thus the total achievement of the Mongols, under the agree- 
ment establishing “business relations’** with Russia at Urga in 
November, 1912, was that the Russians had recognized Mongolia 
“as a party entering into an agreement” and had sanctioned their 
daim to autonomy. The Mongols then attempted to win from 
other countries a less ambiguous recognition. In the name of the 
Urga Living Buddha they informed the foreign consuls at Harbin, 
in Manchuria, of the independence of Mongolia and its recognition 
by Russia in the Urga Agreement. This communication was for- 
warded by the consuls to their legations at Peking, but was left 
unanswered”; although the Mongols came into unofficial contact the 
next year with Rockhill, the former American Minister in Peking, 
who advised them, while on a visit to Urga, that political growth re- 
quired time and caution.”* 


™ was the only country with which the Mongols managed to 
conclude an independent treaty, signed in January 1913, at Urga. 
Tibet and Mongolia recognized each other as independent states, 
promised each other assistance against dangers without and within, 


* Ibid., No. 13, pp. 9-10. 

™ CMD, 6,447, p. 441 (p. 69). End of official communiqué from Imperial Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, published in Official Messenger of Jan. 11, 1912. Compare Doc. 
Dip. Fran., 3° sér., Tom. 1, No. 462, p. 476, note 1. 

* Korostovets, op. cit., pp. 171, note 1, and 212. See also IBZI, Vol. I, 3, No. 147, 
The Russian Chargé d’Affaires in Peking to Sazonov, June 2, 1914; also letter from 
Mongol Ministry of Foreign Affairs to French Minister at Peking, enquiring whether 
French Government had received two previous letters, addressed to it but unanswered. 

” Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, pp. 44-45, Miller to Sazonov, Dec. 29, 1913. 
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and agreed to an exchange of views to support Buddhism (Lama. 
ism).*7 It seems doubtful whether Dorjiev, the Tibetan delegate, 
was properly authorized by the Dalai Lama. Great Britain was ip. 
formed by the Government of Lhassa that “the letter given to Der. 
jiev was of a general nature asking him merely to work for the 
benefit of the Buddhist religion.” Sir Charles Bell, on obtaining the 
original draft of the letters to the “chiefs and high priests of the 
Mongols,” concluded that close relations existed between Tibet 
and Mongolia “treaty or no treaty.”** He quotes a Tibetan noble. 
man who remarked sagely that in any case Lhassa is a long way 
from Urga. Korostovets himself does not seem to confirm the 
British supposition that Russian influence was behind the treaty— 
Dorjiev, the Tibetan agent, being a Buriat from Transbaikalia and 
therefore a Russian subject"**—and that it would serve Russia as 
a screen for avoiding the terms of the agreement of 1907, under 
which Russia and Great Britain had engaged not to send representa. 
tives to Lhassa or to obtain any concessions. It is more likely that 
the Mongols signed this “rather harmless” agreement for the sake 
of the gesture of signing a treaty with a nation other than Russia; 
a nation, moreover, whose position with regard to China was similar 
to that of Mongolia.” 

The Mongols next learned that Russia was opening negotiations 
with China. They were reminded that they had already been 
warned that they could not count on severing relations with China; 
but Russia promised to insist, to China, that the Mongol Govern- 
ment remain free in its internal administration and legislation and 
in the exploitation of natural resources. The Mongols were assured 
that Russian recognition of China’s suzerainty would be merely 
juridical, and that the re-establishment of Chinese power in its origi- 
nal form was out of the question.*® This did not sufficiently reas- 


™ China Year Book, 1914, p. 629. 

* Sir Charles Bell, Tibet, Past and Present, Oxford, 1924, pp. 229-30. 

** Ibid., p. 62; also Korostovets, op. cit., p. 209; also H. G. C. Perry-Ayscough and 
Captain R. B. Otter-Barry, With the Russians in Mongolia, London 1914, p. 2 and 
p. 78; compare p. 8: “Mr. Perry-Ayscough was at Urga shortly after the conclusion of 
the Mongol-Tibetan Treaty.” 

* Korostovets, op. cit., pp. 209-10. 

” Orange Book, 1914, No. 55, pp. 54-55, Sazonov to Korostovets, Jan. 22, 1913. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


sure the Mongols. In April 1913, Korostovets reported from Urga 
reat uneasiness about the Russo-Chinese negotiations. In August, 
the Mongol Government suggested to Miller, who had succeeded 
Korostovets, a treaty of peace in which Mongolia, Russia and 
China should participate. It hoped that Russia would help to defend 
the frontiers of the original territories of Southern (Inner) and 
Northern (Outer) Mongolia and to preserve their independence.** 
Then Sazonov was informed that the Living Buddha had decided 
to submit to China, and Miller was asked if this was true. He 
questioned Sain Noyan Khan, who denied the rumor, saying that 
for the Living Buddha, himself and the other princes any retreat 
from the position they owed exclusively to Russia would be out of 
the question.*? 

The Russo-Chinese negotiations ended in November, 1913, with 
Russian recognition of China’s suzerainty over an autonomous 
Mongolia. By this time Sain Noyan Kahn had gone to St. Peters- 
burg, nominally to be presented to the Tsar and to thank him for 
Russian aid to Mongolia.** He not only delivered a note to Sazonov 
protesting against the Russo-Chinese Agreement, but addressed 
similar notes to the diplomatic body in St. Petersburg, including the 
Chinese Minister. In these notes it was reaffirmed that Mongolia 
had entirely broken its connection with China and recognized no 
dependence on China established without Mongol consent. Mon- 
golia reserved the right to determine its attitude toward clauses of 
the Russo-Chinese Declaration affecting the complete independence 
of Mongolia and the unification under the Urga Living Buddha of 
all Mongol tribes. The exchange of notes between Russia and 
China, distinguishing Inner and Outer Mongolia, was specifically 
protested against. The Mongols, it was affirmed, would insist on 
the fixing of boundaries which would permit the incorporation in 


" Ibid., No. 61, p. 57, Apr. 3, 1913; also No. 84, p. 73, Miller to Sazonov, Aug. 24, 
1913. 

* Ibid., No. 85, p. 73, Aug. 30, 1913; No. 86, Aug. 31, 1913. 

" Orange Book, 1914, No. 36, p. 37, Korostovets to Sazonov, Nov. 12, 1912. A 
Mongolian Minister had already visited St. Petersburg at the end of 1912. His visit, 
however, though official, did not involve any important political talks. Compare 
Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 17, Nov. 3, 1913. 
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the Mongol State of all Mongols who might wish to join it.* The 
Chinese Minister returned the note to Sain Noyan Khan. The 
other diplomats forwarded it to their governments, but in response 
to Mongol attempts to obtain interviews, only the German Minister 
intimated the possibility of an audience, and even this did not take 
place, as Sazonov interfered. The Mongols even proposed that their 
mission go on to Berlin, but the Wilhelmstrasse thought it im. 
possible to receive them at that time.*® 

Russia took a serious view of these Mongol attempts. Sazonoy 
personally pointed out to Sain Noyan Khan the impossibility for 
Mongolia of securing international recognition. The majority of 
the powers did not wish the disintegration of China and the crea- 
tion of an autonomous Mongolia, owing its creation to Russian aid, 
The Mongols were protected sufficiently, he said, by China’s ad- 
mission, in the Russo-Chinese Agreement, that the Mongol State, 
though in a vassal relationship toward China, was in fact inde- 
pendent in all respects, except in political and territorial matters; 
and that even in these it had the right to a voice in any discussion." 

While the Mongols endeavored to keep open the question of 
diplomatic recognition, they also exerted pressure on China, by 
summoning to Outer Mongolia all Inner Mongolian leaders who 
were willing to declare allegiance, and by dispatching columns to 
Inner Mongolia to keep up, in territories over which China claimed 
jurisdiction, a type of war damaging to Chinese trade and prestige. 
The belief was also encouraged that under complete Outer Mon- 
golian independence, there would be a general repudiation of 
Mongol debts to Chinese. The principal individual debtors were the 
Urga Living Buddha, the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister. 
Korostovets had discussed this with the Mongol princes before he 
left Urga, and Miller thought that the dissatisfaction of the Mongol 
Minister of Foreign Affairs with the Russo-Chinese Declaration of 

™“ Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 37. Letter of Mongol Prime Minister to Sazonov, 
Dec. 16, 1913; pp. 39-40, copy of note presented by Mongol Prime Minister to 
Chinese Minister at St. Petersburg, Dec. 17, 1913. 

* Die Grosse Politik, Vol. 32, No. 12,007, p. 443. 

™ Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, pp. 63-64, Letter from the Imperial Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Diplomatic Agent in Mongolia, Jan. 30, 1914. Compare also The 


Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, Vol. XVII, No. 1, April, 1933; 
Pp. 199-200; also JBZI, Vol. I, 1, No. 142, pp. 124-25. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


November, 1913, might “in a considerable degree” be explained by 
the certainty that a complete separation from China would have 
meant the suspension of payments to Chinese creditors.*” 

The Mongols lost ground steadily. Before leaving St. Petersburg, 
Sain Noyan Khan proposed to appoint a substitute, to hold his 
sal and be in telegraphic communication with the Urga Gov- 
ernment. Detecting an attempt to establish permanent diplomatic 
representation, the Russians explained that they were not in favor 
of such a relationship and would refuse to deal officially with the 
substitute.** Although cut off by this move from personal contact 
with the foreign diplomatic corps in St. Petersburg, the Mongols 
still stuck to their point, and made a remarkable attempt to bring 
in Japan to offset the power of Russia. In a letter from the Urga 
Living Buddha in January 1914, the Emperor of Japan was asked 
to help the Khalkhas in their struggle for Mongol unity*® and send 
a Japanese representative to Urga. The secret Russo-Japanese con- 
ventions of 1907 and 1912°* withstood this test, and the Japanese 
Government having been acquainted with the contents of the letter 
by the Russian Minister, refused to accept it as it would put the 
Japanese Emperor in the very difficult position of receiving a letter 
from a foreign ruler with whom Japan had no diplomatic relations. 
The Russian Minister was asked to act as mediator and to return the 
letter unopened to the Urga Government. The Japanese Govern- 
ment was however extremely anxious that its refusal should remain 
secret, “to avoid supplying the opposition with a new opportunity 
for reproaching Japanese diplomacy for its servility and passivity 
toward Russia.”*° The alternative of a union of Outer and Inner 
Mongolia, under Chinese domination but with the support of 


™ Korostovets, op. cit., p. 218; Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 29, Miller to Sazonov, 
Dec. 2, 1913; see also Chin. Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., Vol. XVI, No. 4, p. 671. 

™ Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, pp. 67-68; Chin. Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., Vol. XVII, 
No. 1, pp. 204-05; IBZI, Vol. I, 1, No. 142, pp. 126-27. 

* Ibid., pp. 58-59, Jan. 19, 1914, translation of Urga Living Buddha’s letter to 
the Japanese Emperor; see also Chin. Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., Vol. XVII, No. 1, Apr. 
1933, Pp. 192-94. 

** Compare footnote “(11a)” for Secret Convention of 1907, p. 108, App. B. 

® Ibid., p. 53, The Russian Ambassador in Tokyo to Sazonov, Jan. 15, 1914, No. 1; 
Jan. 16, No. 2; pp. 54-57, Jan. 18, 1914, No. 1; detailed report of conversations with 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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Japan in order to keep Russia at bay, which the Mongols also con. 
sidered, had the support of Da Lama, the pro-Chinese Minister of 
the Interior.’ Despite Russian warnings, he actually attempted to 
go to Japan, and was only prevented by the obstruction of the 
Japanese Consul in Harbin. Sain Noyan Khan, although he did not 
belong to Da Lama’s party, complained that Russian hostility to 
Da Lama’s journey suggested an intention to isolate the Mongols 
under exclusive Russian domination.*” 

Efforts to establish contact with other foreign Powers were re. 
newed, In May 1914, the French, British, German and American 
Ministers in Peking received letters from the Mongol Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, informing them once more of the establishment of 
Mongol independence and the conclusion of the treaty of commerce 
with Russia. The French Minister was informed that the Mongols 
wished to open direct negotiations, to receive a French Consul at 
Urga and to conclude a treaty of commerce. He consulted the 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires, who pointed out, under instructions 
from St. Petersburg, that the Mongols were renewing the attempt 
to secure recognition without consulting either Russia or China. 
As there would be no advantage for France in such recognition, 
which would only make the Russian position more difficult, it was 
hoped that France would ignore the communication, as in the cases 
of the previous Mongol attempts to communicate with the French 
Consul in Harbin and the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg.’ 

The British Minister in Peking forwarded the Mongol letter home 
without comment.** Sir Edward Grey, who was not yet aware of 
this new official approach by the Mongol Government, said in 
answer to a question in the House of Commons that it was under- 
stood “from private sources” that the Mongols would be prepared 
to welcome a British representative, but that there had been no 
opportunity for a communication from the Mongol Government.” 

“ IBZI, Vol. I, 1, p. 266, footnote, telegram of Feb. 19, 1914, from Miller. 

“ Korostovets, op. cit., pp. 213-14, 255, 257. 

“ IBZI, Vol. 1, 3, No. 147, p. 137, The Russian Chargé d’Affaires in Peking to 
Sazonov, Jun. 2, 1914; No. 154, pp. 142-43, Neratov to Russian Chargé d’Affaires 
Grave, Jun. 4, 1914. 

“ Ibid., p. 143, footnote, telegram from Grave of Jun. 5, 1914. 


“House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. LXIII, 1914, Jun. 16, cols. 
903-04. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


Several lines of development were in fact being tested at this 
time. The Russo-Chinese Declaration of November 1913 had 
recognized the exclusive right of the Mongols to settle commercial 
and industrial questions in Outer Mongolia; but the recognition of 
Chinese suzerainty over Outer Mongolia gave to the other Powers 
the right to insist on the continued application to Outer Mongolia 
of their treaties with China. Germany especially insisted on this.*® 
The Russian Council of Ministers admitted, in conference, that 
Outer Mongolia, notwithstanding its autonomy, was a part of 
China, and that the treaties between China and the foreign powers 
concerning the payment of duty on foreign goods remained in 
force.4* This was one of the questions to be settled between China 
and the Mongols. Russia supported Autonomous Mongolia’s right 
to decide independently on the matter of duties, provided that 
equality of rights between Chinese and Mongols was guaranteed.** 
The truth obscured by these words was that the Mongols were using 
their nominal freedom of commercial and industrial decision in 
attempts to obtain political recognition. The Chinese, relying on 
the same phraseology, were using the vested interests of other 
powers to prevent exclusive Russian control of Outer Mongolia. The 
Russians, again manipulating the same phraseology, were support- 
ing Mongol autonomy to the extent of securing tax exemption for 
Russian trade, but in other respects were complaisant about the 
subordination of Outer Mongolia to China. 

Eventually, under the tripartite agreement of Kiakhta, in June 
1915, likin charges were substituted for customs duties on trade 
between Outer Mongolia and China. This was a victory for the 
Russians, who themselves continued to trade free of duty under 
their original agreement with the Mongols in 1912. Since /kin 
charges were duties on trade between China and foreign countries, 
Russia argued that this constituted recognition of Autonomous 
Mongolia as a part of China.*® The advantages to Russia were as 

“ Die Grosse Politik, Vol. 32, No. 12,001, Mar. 24, 1913; No. 12,008, Dec. 1, 
1913; No. 12,009, Apr. 3, 1914; declaration in the Reichstag, Dec. 9, 1913; compare 
Doc. Dip. Fran., 3° sér., Tom. 1, No. 499. 

“ IBZI, Vol. I, 1, p. 404; 1, 2, No. 368, p. 362; II, 7, 1, No. 54, p. 51. 


“ Tbid., Vol. Il, 7, 1, No. 183, Sazonov to Miller, Feb. 12, 1915. 
 Ibid., Vol. Il, 8, 2, No. 796, p. 719, Sazonov to Miller, Sept. 27, 1915. 
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P. acific Affairs 
follows: independent treaties between Mongolia and countries 
other than Russia and China might have led to foreign influences 
in Mongolia not necessarily agreeable to Russia. Any power nego- 
tiating with the Mongols at all, would doubtless demand a most. 
favored-nation clause, giving it the rights of duty-free trade en. 
joyed by Russia. At the same time, it was better to avoid a form 
of recognition, as between Russia, Mongolia and China, which 
would entitle the Mongols to demand high duties on trade between 
Mongolia and China. There was a danger in this of provoking 
foreign Powers to negotiate directly with the Mongols for favorable 
conditions. This was exactly what Russia had been maneuvering 
to avoid; and since China was particularly sensitive about its 
claims in Outer Mongolia, it was in this respect forced to support 
the Russian policy.*° 

In the course of 1914, Russia continued to improve its position. 
The struggles of the Mongols to secure a political phrasing of the 
liberties which they claimed, merely involved them in a system of 
commercial and financial agreements giving Russia enough eco- 
nomic control to carry with it control of the political and interna- 
tional situation. The principal agreements by which this was accom- 
plished referred to railways, arms and loans. In July 1914, a loan was 
negotiated for three million rubles, without interest,* replacing an 
initial loan to the Mongols of two million rubles which had quickly 
been spent.®? The new loan was to be used for the stabilization of 
finances, internal reforms, the exploitation of natural resources, the 
improvement of cattle breeding, and the maintenance and training 
of the army, and was to be secured on the duties on foreign trade. 
If these proved insufficient, additional securities were to be pro- 
vided. Repeated delays in the repayment of the loan by installments 
would give Russia the right to take control of these securities. The 
money was not to be spent without Russian supervision.®* “There 


Ibid. 

™ Ibid., Vol. 1, 4, No. 315, pp. 284-85, Miller to Sazonov, Jul. 21, 1914 (final text 
of loan agreement). 

= Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 34. 

* IBZI, Vol. I, 1, No. 91, p. 78: Sazonov to Miller, Jan. 24, 1914. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 
is no limit to the light-mindedness of the Mongols in the spending of 


money,” was Miller’s comment at the end of 1913.* 

Even before the signing of the three-million ruble loan, a Russian 
named Kosin had been appointed as financial adviser to the Mon- 
gols; but this had only been done by coercing Sain Noyan Khan, 
during his stay at St. Petersburg, by threatening not to arrange an 
audience with the Tsar for him and not to recognize him as Mongol 
Plenipotentiary.”> Kosin later supervised the public revenue and the 
treasury.© The suggestion that the three-million ruble loan be made 
dependent on extending Kosin’s three-year contract to 30 years was 
considered but rejected, because the demand would have conveyed to 
the Mongols an impression of “financial enslavement.” It was argued 
that Russia should count on always having enough influence in 
Mongolia to insure the prolongation of such financial control as 
might be necessary. There was no need to frighten the Mongols 
with the prospect of losing the free disposal of their revenues.” 

The only limit to Russian financial domination was the fear 
that the Mongols might succeed in borrowing from foreign sources, 
especially from the Chinese, who might in this way have re-estab- 
lished part of their influence. For this reason, rumors that China had 
offered to repay the Russian loan to Mongolia and had itself offered 
credits to the Mongols were made the occasion for a strong Russian 
diplomatic protest at Peking, and the Chinese Foreign Minister 
denied the rumors, after it was intimated that if China continued 
its tactics of disregarding Mongol autonomy as conceded in the 
Peking Declaration, Russia would have no reason to make felt 
in Urga its moderating influence, restraining the Mongols from 
a war of conquest in Inner Mongolia.” 

Attempts by private Russian and foreign banks to open branches 
in Urga prompted the Russian Government, which considered this 
question to be of great political importance, to monopolize financial 
control by setting up a Mongol National Bank with the sole right 


“ Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 47, Miller to Sazonov, Dec. 29, 1913. 
® Ibid., pp. 65-66, Sazonov to Miller, Jan. 30, 1914. 
“ IBZI, Vol. I, 1, p. 78, note 2. 
* Ibid., Vol. 1, 4, p. 102, Sazonov to Finance Minister Back, Jul. 6, 1914. 
® Tbid., Vol. 1, 1, No. 265, note 1, Krupenski to Sazonov, Feb. 23, 1914; No. 279, 
Sazonov to Krupenski, Feb. 19, 1914. 
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Pacific Affairs 


of issuing bank notes. The creation of a legal machinery of payment 
was also considered essential for Russo-Mongol trade. The direc- 
torate of the bank was to be in St. Petersburg and the administra 
tion in Urga, where two officials of the Mongol Government were 
to be advisors. Mongolia had the option of buying the bank after 
50 years, failing which the whole property of the bank would in 
any case revert to the Mongol Government after 80 years. During 
the currency of the agreement the bank was to be under the pro- 
tection of the Mongol Government as well as of the Russian Govern- 
ment.” Russia was thus able to intervene when in 1915 the Chinese 
tried to establish a colonial bank in Urga. Miller was instructed to 
point out to the Mongol Government the inadvisability of granting 
permission. The Chinese bank not only intended, contrary to the 
Peking Declaration, to finance colonization, but also to issue its 
own notes, which would have infringed the monopoly of the Mongol 
Bank. In informing Miller that the Chinese Bank would not be 
allowed to open, and at the same time acknowledging the exclusive 
right of the Mongol National Bank to issue notes and coins, the 
Mongols confirmed the Russian victory.” 

In the same way the Russians imposed their own terms for the 
supply of arms. At first, not satisfied with the quantity of arms 
promised to Sain Noyan Khan during his stay at St. Petersburg, the 
Mongols threatened to negotiate with private agents, or with other 
Governments.** The Russian Foreign Minister had to ask Sain 
Noyan Khan not to deal hurriedly with private persons who were 
trying to make large profits, and the reply was that the private supply 
of arms would not be considered if the Russian Government would 
continue to supply the desired quantity.®* By July 1914 the situa- 
tion was well in hand. The arms agreement then signed provided 
that the Mongol troops were to be organized under Russian and 


™ Ibid., Vol. 1, 4, No. 241, pp. 221-33, Report of Inter-Ministerial Conference of Jul. 
15, 1914; Vol. I, 5, No. 273, pp. 190-91, Council of Ministers agrees to proposal, Jul. 
30, 1914. 

® Ibid., Vol. II, 8, 2, No. 683, p. 635, Sazonov to Miller, Sept. 10, 1914; notes 
1 and 2, telegrams from Miller of Sept. 7 and 11, 1914. 

“ Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, pp. 47-48. 

® 1BZI, Vol. I, 1, p. 128, Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Sain Noyan Khan, Jan. 3, 
1914; Sain Noyan Khan to Sazonov, Jan. 7, 1914. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


Mongol instructors; the payment of yearly installments was to be 
secured on internal duties on the whole of Mongol trade, and until 
full payment, and so long as the Russian Government continued 
to supply enough arms, the Mongols were to acquire no arms from 
foreign Governments, from Russian or foreign companies, or from 
individuals of any nationality. This exclusive wording was an addi- 
tional safeguard against foreign interests working through Russian 
companies or individuals. 

Finally, the Russians consolidated their control through a railway 
agreement, which the Mongols had once absolutely refused, being 
afraid that in their weak country a foreign railway would exercise 
too much power.** Moreover, so long as they could evade granting 
a railway concession, they could bargain for the fulfillment of their 
own demands. Furthermore, the Russians, in drafting the agree- 
ment, desired to stipulate that no concession be given to other 
foreign countries, and this revealed their real intentions. They be- 
lieved at the time that a railway would not be profitable, because of 
the small volume of Russo-Mongol trade, and what they planned 
therefore was to prevent the building of any railways, by securing 
the option for themselves and then refusing to exercise it.°° The 
Mongols understood that they were being debarred from ever 
building railways for themselves; they agreed that for the present 
it would be better for them not to exercise the right to do so, but 
they did not wish to renounce their claim to the right.*° They 
seem also to have been influenced by the hope of selling railway 


_ concessions to foreign enterprises. Sain Noyan Khan picked up this 


idea during his stay in St. Petersburg and Miller, who tried to 
“destroy his illusions” on the subject, admitted that he was not at 


first very successful.® 
In the end the Russians got their way, by formally admitting the 


* Ibid., Vol. 1, 4, No. 265, Miller to Sazonov, Jul. 17, 1914 (full text of arms 
agreement); see also Vol. I, 2, p. 262. 

“ Ibid., Vol. I, 2, No. 90, Miller to Sazonov, Mar. 25, 1914. 

“ Ibid., Vol. 1, 1, pp. 10-11, Sazonov to Minister of Finance Kokovtsov, Jan. 2, 
1914; p. 267, telegram from Miller of Feb. 16, 1914, referring to Da Lama's 
opposition. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, 2, No. 216, p. 227, telegram from Miller, Apr. 13, 1914; No. 420, 
p. 406, Miller to Sazonov, May 13, 1914. 

" Ibid., Vol. I, 3, No. 266, p. 237, Miller to Neratov, Jun. 15, 1914. 
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perpetual right of the Mongol Government to build railways, and 
agreeing not to interfere if it should desire to build them out of 
its own means. Real control was reserved by binding the Mongols 
to consult Russia before granting any railway concessions, in order 
to find out whether it would injure the strategic or economic in- 
terests of Russia.°* This agreement, signed in September 1914, 
enabled Russia to deal with China. Russia took the stand that 
under the Russo-Chinese Declaration of 1913 railway agreements 
were of a commercial or industrial character and therefore within 
the scope of Mongol autonomy. The Chinese case was that railway 
agreements were political and territorial in character and therefore 
reserved for the discretion of the Chinese Government. During 
the tripartite negotiations, which at this point were about to begin, 
the Chinese not only protested against the Russo-Mongol railway 
agreement, but took up “an irreconcilable attitude,” demanding that 
railways, posts and telegraphs should be under Chinese supervision. 
It was finally agreed to preserve Chinese dignity without weakening 
the advantages won by Russia, by allowing China to conclude agree- 
ments with Mongolia analogous to the Russo-Mongol railway agree- 
ment, providing that the Russo-Mongol agreements were not violated 
and that China should respect its previous obligations toward 
Russia. 

Having once given way to the Russian policy of exchanging arms 
and loans for a railway agreement,” and having been circumvented 
in the international recognition of their independence, the Mongols 
were left with no means to bring effective pressure to bear on 
Russia. The chief disturbing factor left was the Greater Mongolia 
movement. Efforts to extend Outer Mongolian authority over the 
Mongols in Manchuria would have trespassed on the zone conceded 
to Japan by Russia in the secret convention of 1912. This made the 
Russians vulnerable, until by curtailing the ambitions of what 


* Ibid., Vol. I, 1, No. 10, pp. 9-10; MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements with 
China, New York, 1921, Vol. II, pp. 1178-79; Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 51; text of 
draft, not mentioning Mongolia’s prescriptive railway rights, p. 52. 

© Ibid., Vol. II, 6, 2, p. 528, note 1, Sazonov to Krupenski, Russian Minister in 
Peking, Nov. 16, 1914; p. 605, note 2; No. 710, p. 606. 

™ Ibid., Vol. I, 4, No. 173, p. 169, The Provisional Director of the Far Eastern 
Division to Miller, Jul. 11, 1914. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


Sazonov called “Mongol imperialism,”"* the Mongol revolution was 


frustrated in this phase, and a virtual Russian protectorate estab- 
lished. 

Russia had wanted the tripartite conference, which ultimately took 
place in 1915, to start in the spring of 1914, but Miller reported in 
December 1913 that the Mongol Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
not prepared any questions for discussion, principally because he was 
afraid of “new accusations of treason to Greater Mongolia.””? In 
March 1914, the Mongol Prime Minister communicated to Miller 
the decision of the Council of Ministers to postpone negotiations 
until the autumn. Apart from the fact that they did not altogether 
like the idea of tripartite negotiations, especially after the Russo- 
Chinese Declaration of 1913, the Mongols wanted to gain time to 
receive from China advance assurance that it would put an end 
to the persecution of the Mongols in those parts of Inner Mongolia 
where the Mongol leaders had sworn allegiance to the Urga Gov- 
ernment. 

Some of these leaders, fleeing from the Chinese into Khalkha 
territory, embarrassed the Mongol Government, which was not 
strong enough to help them, and then addressed themselves to 
the Russian representative at Urga. Leaders of the Manchurian 
Mongols, within the sphere of Japanese influence already secretly 
acknowledged by Russia, asked for the return of their Banner ter- 
ritories. Others asked for Russian intercession to obtain from 
China guarantees of their personal security, the security of their 
property and the liberty of the Lama Buddhist Church. This, Miller 
was able to point out to the Mongol Government, was the “regret- 
table consequence of Mongol stubborness,” and could have been 
avoided if the Mongols had been prepared to negotiate in the spring 
of 1914."* The view at St. Petersburg was that Russia was not 
entitled to make Chinese consent to stipulations regarding Inner 
Mongolia a condition for opening the tripartite negotiations. Russia 
could only suggest to both Mongols and Chinese that in this ques- 
tion a certain goodwill was desirable. Compromise proposals, for 


™ See above, note 10. 
™ Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 47, Miller to Sazonov, Dec. 29, 1913. 
* IBZI, Vol. 1, 3, p. 255, Miller’s telegrams of Mar. 11 and Jun. 12, 1914. 
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the neutralization of a part of Inner Mongolia for instance, could 
probably be made with advantage during the tripartite negotia- 
tions, but it would be premature to make them earlier.” 

In the meantime other Inner Mongolian contingents, which had 
joined forces from Outer Mongolia in abortive attempts during 
1912 and 1913 to bring Inner Mongolia under the control of Urga, 
were embarrassing the Urga Government by asking for their pay 
and a decision as to their future. Their demands were so emphatic 
that the Mongol Government asked Miller to intervene. He sug. 
gested that the Inner Mongolian leaders wait for a while and 
write in the meantime to their followers to be obedient subjects of 
China in order not to spoil the chance of coming to terms during 
the tripartite negotiations, when Russia and Outer Mongolia might 
secure a peaceful settlement for them. The Inner Mongolian leaders 
at Urga, annoyed by the Khalkha tactics in postponing the tr- 
partite negotiations, expressed the wish to return home. The severe 
Outer Mongolian climate, they said, did not allow those among 
them who, like the Tumets, were farmers rather than herdsmen, 
to practice agriculture, and the brutal and clumsy behavior of the 
Mongol authorities made life impossible.” The Tumet deputies 
who visited Miller before leaving Urga in June 1914, told him 
that they were persuaded that the Urga authorities levied much 
heavier taxes than the Chinese, and did so without any system 
whatever. They had been unable even to enter into business rela- 
tions with the Urga Ministers, whose arrogance, only to be ex- 
plained by their lack of education, Miller believed to have resulted 
in coolness between Outer and Inner Mongolia.” 

Miller reported that the Inner Mongolian contingents would im- 
mediately return to their Banners if the Chinese would guarantee 
them liberty of possession and religion. If this could be managed, 
the Greater Mongolia party in Outer Mongolia could not proceed 
with the idea of annexing Inner Mongolia; but repatriation of the 
Inner Mongolian contingents was hampered by the continued 


* Ibid., No. 288, The First Councillor of the Russian Foreign Ministry to the Diplo- 
matic Agent in Mongolia, Jun. 17, 1914. 

% Ibid., No. 332, p. 288, Miller to Sazonov, Jun. 22, 1914. 

™ Ibid., Vol. 1, 4, No. 191, p. 178, Miller to Neratov, Jul. 12, 1914. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


brutality of the Chinese officials. Some of the Inner Mongolian 
leaders tried to negotiate independently with the Chinese, and the 
result of one such attempt was reported to the Urga Living Buddha, 
who asked the Mongol Foreign Minister to show the report to 
Miller. It spoke of an assemblage of nearly two thousand Chahar 
Mongols from Inner Mongolia, who had received from Outer 
Mongolia neither money nor land and had no hope of an early 
settlement of their claims. They sent nine deputies to negotiate 
with the Chinese authorities, who seized them and executed them 
by cutting out their hearts. Between Chinese hostility and Outer 
Mongolian indifference they saw no way of living except by raiding 
the Chinese settlements, and for this they asked the blessing of the 
Living Buddha. Miller begged that His Holiness should not give 
the benediction asked but should give money to the Chahars and 
others from Inner Mongolia and advise them to wait for the 
tripartite negotiations. The Mongol Foreign Minister asked where 
the money was to come from, as the treasury was empty and the 
soldiers in Urga had nothing to eat. Miller suggested that Kosin, 
the Russian financial adviser, might advance the money, and this 
Kosin did when Miller had explained things to him.”? 

While the Greater Mongolia movement lost headway the Urga 
Government maneuvered to save its face. In May 1914, the Mongol 


| Foreign Minister, in a note to Miller, enumerated the Chinese per- 


secutions in Inner Mongolia. The Mongol Government, instead of 
sending troops, requested the Chinese authorities to withdraw their 
troops from the Chahar Banners and to punish those guilty of 
invading “our Mongolian realm.” Miller was asked to forward 
this note to the Russian Government and the Russian Minister in 
Peking, asking for support of the Mongol demands.”* By attempting 
thus to convey to the people of Inner Mongolia the impression that 
they could remain under Chinese rule but at the same time be 
under Outer Mongolian protection, the Urga Government tacitly 
admitted its inability to annex Inner Mongolia. This enabled Miller 


™ See above, note 75. 

™ Ibid., Vol. 1, 4, No. 107, pp. 111-13, Miller to Neratov, Jul. 6, 1914, with copy 
of Note from Mongol Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Imperial Russian Consul General 
in Mongolia, dated roth day of 4th moon of 4th year of the Mongol Government. 
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to point out to the Mongols that they had lost ground through 
refusing to join in tripartite negotiations and through agitating in 
Inner Mongolia for an affiliation with Khalkha which they should 
have known was impossible.” 

The Russians had in fact previously hinted at the possibility of 
some kind of tripartite arrangement between China, Mongolia and 
Russia, which might be used by Urga to restrain the Chinese jn 
Inner Mongolia, and Miller had been able to soothe the Mongol 
leaders, with hopes of what they might gain through such negotia. 
tions, at a time when they were made anxious by the Russo-Chinese 
Declaration of November 1913. Sazonov, however, pointed out to 
Sain Noyan Khan that such protection of Inner Mongolia by 
Outer Mongolian prestige would have to be founded on many years 
of serious reform in Outer Mongolia.*° Miller further reminded the 
Mongols that because of limited means they had not even been 
able to support the refugees from Inner Mongolia, who now te- 
gretted having left their Banners in answer to Outer Mongolian 
promises. He concluded by pressing them once more to set a date as 
early as possible for the beginning of the tripartite negotiations.” 

From the contemporary documents that have here been cited, it is 
clear that when the negotiations began which led to the Kiakhta 
Agreement between Russia, Mongolia and China, in June 1915, 
Russia controlled the situation. Although the right of the Mongols 
to conclude commercial and industrial treaties with foreign powers 
was confirmed in language stronger than that of the Peking 
Declaration,® Russia was in reality at one with China in the inten- 
tion to prevent the Mongols from attaining international recogni- 
tion. Russia made it clear to China that the real diplomatic and 
trade relations of Mongolia were questions of politics, not of treaty 
stipulations. The Mongol delegates could not be expected to sign a 
renunciation of rights which they considered vital, and for which 
they had striven continuously; but Russia and China, as the only 
powers interested, were in a position to prevent Mongol diplomatic 


™ Ibid., No. 191, p. 177; also No. 107, 110 and footnote. 

© Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, p. 65. 

51 See above, note 79. 

™ See Art. 5 of the Kiakhta Agreement, in MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1240. 
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The Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence 


representatives from reaching other governments. The Mongols, 
again, could take advantage of their treaty right to determine their 
trade relations with other countries only in so far as Russia and 
China thought suitable for their own interests. 

The original version of this comment on the practical limits of 
Mongol autonomy was even more blunt: 


The right to conclude trade agreements remains likewise a dead let- 
ter if Russia and China agree to look at the conclusion of a trade treaty 
4s a political act which contradicts the limits laid down for the rights 
of the Mongol Government in the political field in the Declaration of 
November 5, 1913.5% 


Russian control, in short, was based on the arrangement of the 
situation in such a manner that Mongolia and Russia together were 
too much for China, while China and Russia together were too 
much for Mongolia. By maneuvering in such a manner as to prevent 
coalition between Chinese and Mongols, Russia was able to rule 
Mongolia by pretending that the Mongols were free, and also to keep 
the rest of the world from interfering with its monopoly, by allowing 
it to be inferred that the Mongols were not free. It was not until the 
shackles were broken by the Russian Revolution of 1917 that the 
future lay relatively clear before the Mongols; dangerous, but capable 
of being brought under their own control—within limits.* 


Cambridge, February 1937 


®1BZI, Vol. Il, 6, No. 415, p. 332, Sazonov to Krupenski, Oct. 28, 1914; also 


same page, note I. 
*In the next issue of Paciric Arrairs, Mr. Friters will discuss the position of 


Outer Mongolia today. 
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AMERICANS LOOK AT THEIR FAR EASTERN POLICY 


Russet E. Hat 


As THE result of recent changes in the Far Eastern situation 
and the growing complexity of the present world crisis, American 
policy in the Orient has been of late the object of close scrutiny by 
American experts in foreign affairs. There has been a general belief 
that a positive statement should be made by the government about 
the continuation of its traditional policy of preserving the territorial 
integrity and Open Door of China through diplomatic intervention 
and co-operation with other nations. In articles such as that by Na- 
thaniel Peffer in March Pacific Affairs, writers have expressed their 
views on this question, evaluating the role their government has played 
in the Pacific, and suggesting possible measures for the future. Stu- 
dents, teachers and businessmen have discussed the issues raised, and 
the editorial columns of America’s press have been devoting more space 
to this aspect of her foreign policy. 

To ascertain the direction of this thinking, the American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations sought expressions of opinion from 
over a hundred of its members who had given the question serious 
consideration, asking them to defend or criticize the present Far East- 
ern policy of their government and to suggest any changes they be- 
lieved necessary. Replies received from forty-three teachers, writers, 
lawyers and businessmen indicate that not even among experts is there 
a unified body of opinion as to the future course of American policy 
in the Pacific, so diverse are the views expressed and so contradictory 
the arguments set forth. 

One tangible result obtained, however, is a classification, in the fre- 
quency of their occurrence, of the problems about which American 
students of Far Eastern policy are thinking. These are: (1) the con- 
tinuation of the present policy, (2) steps to be taken to check Japan’s 
advance in Asia, (3) naval armaments and insular fortifications in the 
Pacific, (4) the Philippine question, (5) recognition of Manchukuo, 
(6) abolition of extraterritoriality in China, (7) protection of American 
investments in the Far East, (8) trade relations with Oriental nations, 
(9) restrictions against Oriental immigration in the United States, and 
(10) neutrality in a Far Eastern war. 

Examining individual statements in detail, one finds a sharp divi- 
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Americans Look at Their Far Eastern Policy 


sion of opinion as to the exact nature of the present American policy 
and the desirability of its continuation. Four writers declare that the 
United States has no policy in the Far East, if by policy a definite 
statement of purpose and plan of action is implied. Of those who be- 
lieve that the government has a policy, five hold that it is adequate in 
the present situation and should be retained, while fourteen are em- 
phatic in denouncing its ineffectiveness. In spite of its weaknesses, how- 
ever, nine of the fourteen believe that it should be continued, for lack 
of an alternative; the rest suggest that it be replaced by a more realistic 
approach, 

To check Japan’s advance in Asia one person believes that the 
United States can do nothing. Four favor co-operation with the League 
of Nations; nine, an alliance with one or more of the great powers; 
while nine more hope for effective action through’ consultation, con- 
ference and diplomacy. 

The strengthening of the navy as an effective insurance against be- 
ing dragged into war is advocated by nine experts, while twelve, sens- 
ing the inability of the United States to maintain a navy sufficient to 
serve the nation satisfactorily in a Far Eastern conflict, urge that it 
be limited to the defense of Hawaii, Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone 
and continental United States. Three feel that it should be further 
reduced. 

Sixteen favor complete independence for the Philippines, either im- 
mediately or in 1945; four are opposed to such action; while one be- 
lieves that the Islands should have dominion status similar to that 
of Canada or Australia. Recognition of Manchukuo is advocated by 
five and denounced by nine of those replying, while two believe any 
formal declaration should be delayed. 

In the event of a war in the Far East, the eight making a statement 
on this question believe that the United States should remain strictly 
neutral, although one declares that such neutrality should not include 
the placing of embargoes on the shipment of goods to the Orient. 
American investments in China are not worth protection by the Amer- 
ican Government, declare ten of the twelve commenting on this aspect 
of American policy, while there is practical unanimity among those 
replying that reciprocal trade agreements, the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality in China, and the lowering of barriers to Oriental immigra- 
tion in America, will further friendly relations between the United 
States and the Far East. 

That the Far Eastern policy of the United States is a drifting one, 
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Pacific Affairs 


totally inadequate to cope with present conditions, yet the only 
one to be followed if the American Government is to keep its record 
clear with the rest of the world, is the general opinion of this select 
group of students of foreign affairs. Set forth by John Hay and ex. 
tended by Henry L. Stimson, this policy has been based on the main. 
tenance of the Open Door and the territorial integrity of China, 
together with the non-recognition of changes in violation of these prin- 
ciples. It has found expression through co-operation with the powers, 
diplomatic assistance to the Chinese nation and the continual secking 
of a peaceful settlement for all disputes. Its principal achievements 
have been the Washington Conference and the Nine-Power treaty, the 
Kellogg-Briand pact, the attempted adjudication of the Manchurian 
crisis and co-operation with the League of Nations, although non- 
membership in that body made it impossible for the United States to 
lend full weight of support to its activities. Recent shifts in the inter- 
national scene, however, have made the practical enforcement of this 
principle undesirable, and the constant threat of another war has forced 
America greatly to strengthen her naval position in the Pacific. But 
there is a feeling that, should there be a change in existing conditions, 
the principles of the Open Door and economic and territorial integrity 
might again be recognized as vital to the welfare of the Far East. 


HE maintenance of this traditional policy, in spite of its apparent 
y Spertno in the face of world crisis, is felt by many whose opinions 
have been examined to be the only wise course for the United States 
to follow. The uncertainty of future events, the possibility of a Sino- 
Japanese or Russo-Japanese war with its consequent jeopardization of 
China’s independence, may make it necessary for the United States to 
insist upon the maintenance of the Open Door and China’s integrity. 
Any abandonment of this policy, which, it is claimed, is no different 
from that followed by the American Government throughout the world, 
would mean a weakening of American support not only in China but 
also among the great powers. 

On the other hand, opponents of this policy believe it might be 
advisable to abandon a principle which is asserted to be too outmoded 
and too obsolete to deal with current problems, Japanese encroachment 
in China, both politica) and economic, is said to have seriously weak- 
ened and perhaps totally destroyed Chinese integrity and the oppor- 
tunities of the Open Door. The decline of America’s influence in the 
Far East, together with her relatively small commercial interests, is 
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Americans Look at Their Far Eastern Policy 


thought to indicate that these principles may not be worth fighting 
about, for any rigid enforcement of the Hay doctrine would most cer- 
tainly involve the United States in a war with Japan. 

However, while asserting that the principle of the Open Door may 
well be given up as far as China is concerned, opponents of the pres- 
ent policy suggest that it be included in America’s policy toward the 
embryonic Philippine Republic. Although the first step has been taken 
to grant these islands their independence, some doubt is expressed as 
to the wisdom of such action unless the Philippines attain a stable 
economy and an adequate defense. Failure to do this, it is said, will 
result in the ultimate collapse of the nation and its conquest by Japan, 
who is already extending her influence in the Commonwealth through 
migration and economic penetration. But since the United States has 
promised the Philippines their independence, there is a major belief 
among those who expressed themselves on this question that it would 
be undesirable for her to retract. Withdrawal, they say, must be com- 
plete. No vestiges of American control should remain. The Philippines 
must be an independent nation with its independence and neutraliza- 
tion guaranteed by international agreement. 

Abandonment of the Philippines by the United States is believed by 
some to be the signal for the localization of a defense policy sufficient 
to protect the west coast of the mainland, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Panama Canal Zone. Since the American navy is not and never will 
be strong enough adequately to represent the United States in the 
western Pacific, they feel it imperative that its development be limited 
to a specific line of defense. However, advocates of a strong navy 
assert that, although a large fleet may increase the danger of war, 
present circumstances may make necessary the building of more ships 
to ward off the threat of war and to be effective in defending Amer- 
ica’s possessions in the event a war does come. 

The need for a large navy may be eliminated if the hope of one 
authority is realized for a friendly pact between the United States 
and Japan, guaranteeing the neutralization of the Philippines in re- 
turn for recognition of Manchukuo. This recognition, a number of 
writers point out, need not be delayed any longer as this former Chi- 
nese state has been an independent entity for nearly five years; and 
since there is only a slim chance for its return to China, recognition 
of this de facto independence must eventually be accorded by the rest 
of the world. But this view is not held by all, for it is realized that 
such recognition would mean a definite retraction of the confidence 
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given China by Secretary Stimson and certainly would be a reversal 
of traditional American policy. 

Since refusal to recognize Japan’s conquest of Manchuria carries with 
it disapproval of her advance in Asia, this disapproval may be ex. 
pressed by complacently sitting back and letting the future find q 
solution; or it may be voiced through definite action to prevent addi- 
tional encroachments. Advocates of this latter course realize that the 
United States cannot undertake it alone. That would mean war. It 
cannot co-operate with the League, for that would mean war, also. If 
further violations of China’s integrity are to be prevented, they ad. 
vocate co-operation with Great Britain and the signatories of the Nine. 
Power treaty in taking a definite stand against this aggression, first 
through conference and conciliation, then through military alliances 
if peaceful methods fail. The use of economic sanctions is suggested, 
although doubt of their effectiveness is implied. 

In the event that efforts to stop Japan’s advance in Asia or the 
heightening of friction in the Far East leads to war, there is no ques. 
tion in the minds of this group that the United States should remain 
strictly neutral, although one authority recommends that the sending 
of necessary supplies to the Orient be unhampered by embargoes. In- 
tervention on the part of the United States Government is strongly dis. 
couraged, even though the lives and properties of its citizens may be 
endangered. To strengthen this neutrality it is advocated that a united 
front be sought with Great Britain who has an even greater stake in 
the Far East than the United States and whose influence and co-opera- 
tion would make for a speedier termination of the war. 

To permit the conquest of China by Japan is regarded as not en- 
tirely unwise from an economic point of view. One writer boldly sug- 
gests that, since America’s trade with China is very small—only one 
third that with industrialized Japan—a unified China under Japanese 
control has the potentialities of being of greater value to American 
business than it is at the present time. But granted that this does not 
come about, there is a general feeling that trade between the United 
States and the Orient might be greatly enhanced if reciprocal agree- 
ments were concluded by the American Government with those of the 
Far East and the Hoover system of special agents in China were 
restored. 

To summarize the foregoing statements into a unified body of 
opinion would be a hazardous, if not impossible, undertaking. The 
failure of diplomacy to achieve the objectives of Hay, Root, Kellogg 
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Americans Look at Their Far Eastern Policy 


and Stimson, and the determination of the American people not to 
resort to the use of arms, may be reasons for the absence of any clear- 
cut purpose in the relations between the United States and Oriental 
nations. But, as Mr. Peffer admirably suggests, the relatively brief time 
the United States has participated in world affairs, the non-existence 
of “a compact governing class, cohesive as to background, outlook, in- 
terests and motives, and accepting the responsibility of public service,” 
and the wide divergence of national interests, may be accepted as the 
raison d’étre of a rambling foreign policy. 

New York, March 1937 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 
THE LINES OF CLEAVAGE IN INNER MONGOLIA 


Japanese policy in Inner Mongolia, in Tikhii 
Okean, Mr. M. Arens concludes that it is in the main strategic, Inner 
Mongolia is to form: 


one of the territorial links in that broad buffer zone by means of which 
the Japanese General Staff intends to isolate the U.S.S.R. and the Mongol 
People’s Republic [Outer Mongolia] from China, along the full extent 
of their borders. This zone stretches from Manchuria right away to 
Sinkiang and is intended to block all connection between the U.S.S.R. 
and China.? 


This conclusion I believe to be correct. Japan has been successful in 
getting control of the northern, Mongol-inhabited part of the province 
of Chahar. There has been a check in extending control into the province 
of Suiyiian, but this is only temporary and a resumed westward advance 
is to be expected. 

All of this deserves a close examination. Obviously, ideas of the proper 
relationship to each other, to China, to the Soviet Union and to Japan 
of the different frontier populations must be associated with the bold 
design of stretching a Japanese cordon from the Pacific to Central Asia. 
In Chahar, Japan has dealt chiefly with Mongols, and less obviously, but 
very importantly, with Chinese who have special frontier interests. From 
now on, a rapid increase in the relative importance of the frontier Chinese 
is to be expected, and Japan will have also to deal with Moslem groups 
of varied and complicated characteristics in Ninghsia, Kansu and per- 
haps Sinkiang. What, then, are the data that can be applied in specu- 
lating on Japan’s advance farther to the west? 

Mr. Arens describes how poor the common Mongols are, how they 
are exploited by the priesthood and the princes and how this burden 
is doubled by the yoke of Chinese officialdom and the profits extracted 
by Chinese merchant usurers. He mentions also the seizure of the best 
Mongol pasture lands for Chinese colonization, and the fact that most 
of the Chinese colonists are themselves petty tenants or half-tenants, 
paying heavy rents and taxes. It is not surprising that Japan has been 


1 “Japanese Aggression in Inner Mongolia,” by M. Arens, Tikhit Okean, (Pacific 
Ocean), Moscow, No. 4 (10), Oct.-Dec., 1936. 
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The Lines of Cleavage in Inner Mongolia 


able to exploit the antipathy between the Mongols and the encroaching 
Chinese, by taking advantage of the Mongol autonomy movement. 

He explains that this movement was not invented by Japan, but 
sprang from the nationalist aspirations among the leaders of the Mongol 
princes, and can be considered progressive to the extent that it was 
directed against the yoke of Chinese militarism and demanded self- 
determination for the Mongols. It was through the shortsightedness of 
Nanking’s policy that the movement fell under Japanese control. Follow- 
ing the Japanese conquest of Jehol, in 1933, Nanking had to grant a 
measure of autonomy to the Mongol princes, for fear they would go over 
to Japan; but having proclaimed in 1934 an Inner Mongolian Auton- 
omous Political Council, Nanking forfeited Mongol confidence by dis- 
honoring most of the promises it had made for implementing the 
autonomy thus granted. Japan therefore met no serious opposition in 
executing the double policy of offering gifts and honor to Prince Te, 
the chief leader of the autonomy movement, while at the same time 
isolating him politically and strategically by setting up, between his 
tribal territory and the Chinese authorities, new Mongol figureheads like 
Li Shou-hsin and Jodbajab (Tso Hsi-hai), whose titles and declared 
programs betrayed the yeasty action of Japanese munitions and money. 
Prince Te, unable to hold out any longer, began to accept the Japanese 
gifts, aid and advisors long offered him, and can now be considered a 
Japanese tool. 

Up to this point I agree with Mr. Arens, but beyond this point it 
seems to me that his analysis does not go far enough. He speaks of Prince 
Te as “blindly fulfilling the will of his Japanese masters”; and it may 
be noticed in passing that in another article in the same issue of Tikhis 
Okean Prince Te is flatly described as a “reactionary” by Mr. Voitinsky, 
one of the most important Soviet experts on the Far East.? In contrast 
with Prince Te, Mr. Arens describes the energy of the Chinese governor 
of Suiyiian, Fu Tso-yi, in organizing a Mongol Autonomous Political 
Council for the province of Suiyiian, opposed to the original Council 
dominated by Prince Te. The result was that Prince Te was discredited 
as leader of the movement for Mongol autonomy, and Fu Tso-yi even 
inspired a mutiny of the Mongol levies which Prince Te had organized. 
Subsequently, with the support of Chinese and Mongol troops, Fu Tso-yi 
was able to hold out for months against the invasion of Suiyiian by 
Japanese-organized detachments of Mongols and Chinese, operating from 


2 “Five Years of Japanese Military Aggression in the Far East,” by G. Voitinsky, 
ibid, 
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Pacific Affairs 
Chahar. Mr. Arens concludes with a description of the military and 
strategic maneuvers of the Japanese. 

In the foregoing summary I do not think I have done injustice to Mr, 
Arens. His meaning seems to be quite plain: Prince Te is to be censured, 
but those princes who have backed Fu Tso-yi’s destruction of the original 
autonomy movement are worthy of cautious acclamation because of 
being associated with the defense of Suiyiian against Japanese invasion, 
Willingness to defend the northern frontier of China has been so scarce 
that it is hard to blame Mr. Arens for being exhilarated. As an objective 
statement of the circumstances of Japanese penetration into Inner 
Mongolia, his evaluation holds water. But in order to judge the poten. 
tialities for future developments, it is necessary to carry the analysis fur- 
ther and point out the multiple ironies of the situation which he has 
ignored. 

Who is the villain, or at least the dupe? Prince Te, the would-be 
leader of a democratic coalition of Mongol nationalists, the only Mongol 
ruling prince, since no one remembers when, who has even acknowledged 
that democracy exists. Who are the heroes, the princes “loyal to Nan- 
king,” who are willing to die fighting, or at least to shout to their soldiers 
from a safe place in the rear that death is better than dishonor? They 
belong to the class which, along the fringe of the Chinese advance into 
Mongolia, has by connivance with Chinese officials grown fat on the 
organized theft of Mongol land for Chinese colonization. By this 
means they have partly converted themselves into Chinese landlords, who 
squeeze their Chinese tenants until they are poorer even than Mongol 
herdsmen. At the same time they have remained hereditary princes, 
taking tribute from the tribesmen whose interests they betray. They 
also claim a share of the profits made by Chinese traders who rob the 
Mongols, while as allies of the Chinese officials, on their huge landed 
estates, they are a socially respected part of the mechanism which ex- 
tracts a private profit on the collection of land taxes. As a class, they have 
neither Mongol nor Chinese patriotism, and are in fact so corrupt that 
they are suspect even if, for the moment, accidentally, against their will 
and quite insincerely, they seem to be “fighting” against the Japanese 
conquest. 

I think the inversion of apparent values is to be explained as follows: 
it is quite safe for the “loyal” princes to engage in simulated hostilities 
on the side of China against Japan, even to the realistic point of letting 
a few soldiers be killed, for the very reason that they are so corrupt, and 
that the Japanese know it as well as the Chinese and Mongols. They 
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The Lines of Cleavage in Inner Mongolia 


are not of the slightest national importance to either China or Mongolia. 
With one foot in the Mongol world and one in the Chinese world, they 
have no compunction about betraying either or both; and that is why, 
so long as Fu Tso-yi is in Kueihua, they can safely be “loyal” to China. 
If the Japanese drive out Fu Tso-yi, they will be equally “loyal” to 
Japan. They know they will come in useful for preventing unity be- 
tween Mongols and Chinese on the frontier that Japan plans to control, 
and that they are indispensable because of their instinctive and exclusive 
loyalty to their private interests. Their “resistance” to Japan demonstrates 
something that the protagonists of the Japanese “continental policy” 
are glad to know—the fact that no such corruption as theirs could pos- 
sibly survive a Mongol national independence, and that therefore they 
will loyally serve the strongest foreign master available. 

Prince Te’s position is different, because he has been honest through- 
out—as honest as he could reasonably be within the framework of faise 
values that encloses Inner Mongolia today. He is invariably misjudged 
by Chinese and Westerners alike; though as a typical leader of tribal 
nomads (and this holds true although both the tribalism and the no- 
madism of today are badly decayed) he represents a tradition that can 
be documented for many centuries. Far from being the stupid and rash 
man of action that Mongols are supposed to be, he is inclined to spend 
time, and even to waste time, maneuvering for position instead of risk- 
ing decisive action, and not to act at all, if action looks hopeless. 

Two factors biased the Chinese policy toward him. In the first place, 
the frontier provincial governments would have nothing to do with him 
because he tried to put his Mongol interests before his princely interests, 
while their policy demanded a coalition of Mongol princes and Chinese 
provincial magnates, in order to make it look like good business, in the 
event of Japanese conquest, for Japan to take over the vested interests of 
the old order, instead of having to install its own bureaucracy. The 
Chinese National Government misjudged him, basing its Inner Mon- 
golian policy on the assumption that he was either a fool who could be 
tricked into fighting Japan single-handed, thus providing an inexpensive 
test of the seriousness of Japanese intentions, and perhaps making better 
terms possible for China, or a rogue who was trying to see which would 
pay him more, China or Japan. Since he was neither, but a skilled 
maneuverer and not the kind of man to risk his head for the sake of being 
a cinematograph Mongol hero, he quite sensibly refused to defend the 
exposed position which was all that Chinese policy allowed him to de- 
fend. The Japanese probably understand Prince Te’s real integrity better 
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than the Chinese, and admire him more; but they will never allow him 
the power of independent action, because their present policy forces them 
to use men who have neither Chinese nor Mongol patriotism, and can- 
not be admired. 

From all this, one inference can be made that is not contentious, but 
really important: the corollary to the Japanese buffer zone or cordon 
policy is a “tribal” method of working up every existing national an- 
tagonism, to prevent unity between Chinese, Mongols, or (in the near 
future, very likely) Moslems. One rule of the method is that, in each 
racial or national territory, that class within the traditional social struc. 
ture must be enlisted which will provide the best headmen as the subor- 
dinates of a Japanese frontier patrol. Short of open war between China 
and Japan, there is only one policy by which China can counter this 
method; and that is to watch for, and even foster, the emergence of 
what we may call the “Prince Te” element in frontier politics. Prince Te 
himself is finished. He was not subtle enough nor bold enough nor (at 
that time) experienced enough to seize the uncertain hour (probably 
in 1933, but historically very difficult to judge) in which he might have 
acted successfully to anticipate both China and Japan. Yet situations 
of a “Prince Te” character will arise again; not in the region in which 
Prince Te’s own movement was betrayed so cynically, but in territories 
farther west; and when they do, we ought to be able to understand what 
is happening, for it is not inevitable that every movement of the kind 
should be turned into a wedge to be driven between China and its 
frontier peoples. 

What is necessary is that China itself should take the initiative in 
forming alliances with such movements. By this I mean that China should 
make the first sacrifices, in order to prove that it has given up the old 
game of trying to trick the frontier peoples into doing its fighting for 
nothing. The Chinese frontier, though long, is under modern conditions 
too narrow, economically too undeveloped and too thin in population, to 
serve as a good base for action. It can serve only as a field for action 
based elsewhere. This means that Prince Te—any Prince Te—cannot put 
a policy of his own into action except within the limits allowed him by 
Chinese or Japanese action. Certainly it is unjustifiable to put Prince Te 
in a position in which it is impossible for him to defend his territories 
unaided, then to refuse him the aid which would make it possible for 
him to resist, and on top of everything to call him a traitor, as both 
Nanking and Suiyiian have done. As for the Suiyiian Mongol princes 
who, as a reward for frustrating Prince Te, have been set up as a new 
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Autonomous Political Council, it would only confuse the already obscure 
Inner Mongolian situation to suggest that they are motivated by anything 
but their own interests. Their names alone are a prophecy that the defense 
of Suiyiian may yet fail, not by defeat but by treachery; in which case 
these princes, and certain of their Chinese colleagues, would survive 
serenely in contemptible but profitable positions in the future “Meng- 


kukuo.” 


Colombo, March 1937 


CONQUEST AND POPULATION 


J APANESE capitalistic expansion and continental conquest have 
been regarded, by foreign observers at least, as unsound ways to solve the 
Japanese population problem. In the March issue of Pactric AFFairs, 
Freda Utley, in her article Population and Conquest, has also concurred 
in this view, emphasizing the fact that feudalistic remnants in the 
Japanese agrarian system are the fundamental obstacles to the solution 
of that problem. Although in the last sentence of the article she says 
“the rider must be added that Japan’s present policies are designed to 
aggravate rather than to ameliorate its ‘population problem,’” she has 
dwelt in her article upon the non-amelioration, without describing the 
aggravation. This aggravation is not insignificant, and merits some 
attention. Should conquest make the population problem worse con- 
founded, it can only mean that the recent capitalistic expansion in Japan, 
rather than doing away with the precapitalistic relations in Japanese 
agrarian economy, is preserving and, in some cases, intensifying them. 

It must be remembered that during the World War and up to the 
time of the world-wide capitalistic depression, the standard of living in 
Japan was on the upgrade, while after the Manchurian incident it began 
to show a downward trend. One cannot, therefore, ascribe the present 
difficulty in solving the Japanese population problem altogether to 
precapitalistic exploitation. The general capitalistic crisis in Japan, which 
was mainly responsible for the Manchurian incident and the recent 
continental conquest, has unmistakably wrought great havoc on the 
Japanese petty merchants and industrialists. On the peasantry, which 
forms a little over half of the total population in Japan proper, its effect 
has been especially severe. 
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It is true that the Japanese adventure on the Asiatic continent, which 
began with the Manchurian incident, did suddenly aid the export in. 
dustry, especially those branches dealing with building materials and 
machinery destined for Manchuria. This, combined with the general 
Japanese trade expansion in the South Seas, gave Japanese business a 
temporary boom. But it is also apparent that the policy of conquest, 
which purported to relieve the capitalistic crisis, not only left the old 
contradictions unresolved, but also created new ones. The increase in 
conflict between city and country, and between landlord and _ peasant, 
was aggravated by the conflict between old industrial and business in. 
terests and those newly created after 1931. 

These newly-created industrial and business interests have as their 
kernel military expenditure and munitions enterprises. Of course many 
of the old plutocrats have some interest in them, but powerful new 
plutocrats have also arisen on the strength of financing munitions in- 
dustries. The government budget has been directly responsible for the 
rise of these new plutocrats. The Japanese budget last year reached a 
high-water mark, and this has been surpassed by a one-third increase 
in the present budget. Nearly half of the budget has been allotted to 
the Army and Navy. Of this the larger half is to be used for the pur- 
chase of munitions and war supplies; and 32 per cent of the Army 
budget is to be spent in Manchuria. According to M. Suzuki, an author. 
ity on the history of Japanese plutocrats, the Army and Navy in 1935 
spent 410,000,000 Yen on purchases from private munitions and war- 
supply factories, and 21,500,000 Yen on purchases of rice, wheat and 
other foodstuffs. 

Because of the policy of conquest and the consequent increase in the 
lopsidedness of the country’s economy, sharp conflicts have arisen be- 
tween the group composed of munitions capitalists, bankers who are 
connected with them, a few large landlords who also have an interest 
in the munitions industry, and a majority of the importers whose busi- 
ness it is to bring in raw materials for this industry, on the one hand; and 
the group composed of light-industry capitalists,? chiefly those engaged 
in the textile industry, bankers essentially connected with them, the 


* Cf. Chuo Koron, Tokyo, August, 1936, p. 82. 

* Between 1929 and 1932 light and heavy industries in Japan developed at about 
the same rate. Since then, however, the tempo of light industry has been much 
slower. A noted Japanese author on current political problems, H. Yamakawa, has 
pointed out, in Chuo Koron, March 1937, p. 136, that one of the chief tasks for 
the Hayashi Cabinet is to restore a balance between war industries and those pro- 
ducing every-day necessities. 
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Conquest and Population 


majority of landlords and also the majority of export merchants, on the 
other hand. Needless to say the Army authorities are on the side of 
the former group.* Some of them think that if the military and naval 
budgets were cut by half, there would be serious industrial collapse. It 
must seem quite convincing to those whose interests are involved, that 
the armarnent industry is the main factor sustaining Japanese prosperity. 

Although these conflicts—such as were betrayed in the coup d’etat of 
February 1936, and the downfall of the Hirota Cabinet one year later— 
necessarily affect the whole country, they need not be described in de- 
tail. It is more important, in a discussion of Japan’s population problem, 
to examine the total effect of the conquest policy. Perhaps the best index 
of this is to be found in the taxation figures. 


Nn 1930 the average tax per family for national and local purposes was 
I 99.9 Yen, but it increased in 1935 to 114.4 Yen. Should we figure on 
the basis of five persons to one family, then the per capita tax increased 
from 20 to 23 Yen, or by 15 per cent, within the brief period of five 
years. Yet this tax represents only part of the burden, for up to the 
present governmental financing has centered chiefly in the issuance of 
bonds. According to the 1933 investigations of the Japanese Imperial 
Agricultural Association, the tax burden of the industrialists amounted 
to, on the average, 17 per cent of their incomes; that of the merchants, 
to 14 per cent; that of peasants cultivating their own land, to 25 per 
cent; and that of landlords, to 54 per cent. Since most of the industrialists 
and merchants are located in the city and the landlords can shift their 
tax to tenants in the form of rent, it is not difficult to infer that an 
increase in taxes must result in greater distress in rural districts. An- 
other straw is added to the burden of five and a half million tenant 
families. 

In the past few years, in spite of the rent increase, the general tendency 
has been for the number of tenants also to increase. Indeed, this increase 
has itself been a basic cause of rent increase. The rise in the number of 
land-owning peasants was only a temporary phenomenon, as for instance 
in the year 1925 when there was an increase of 154,809 families owning 


*The Navy authorities do not support the former group actively, because the 
Japanese Navy has more government factories than the Army; because it gives 
out less orders than the Army to the small private factories in the new munitions 
industry; and, above all, because it is less aggressive, owing to Japan's relation to 
the other naval powers. 
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67,390 cho.* This was made possible through the governmental policy 
which in total cost 125,000,000 Yen. 

In a recent article in Chuo Koron, December 1936, a noted writer on 
Japanese agrarian questions, T. Inomata, brought out the fact that from 
1922 until 1929 tenant families decreased by 67,000, but from 1929 to 
1935 they increased by 40,000, and at the same time many more were 
forced to become hired laborers. The decrease of wholly land-owning 
families from 1929 to 1935 was said by Inomata to be 5,000. 

If we compare the six years from 1914 to 1920 with the six years 
from 1929 to 1935, a great difference is apparent in Japanese internal 
migration. In the former six years the trend was towards the city and 
the factories, but during the latter six years this was reversed. During 
the upward grade of capitalistic expansion in Japan, the number of 
industrial workers increased very fast; there was a 64 per cent increase 
from 1914 to 1920.5 §. Watanabe once investigated 19,571 factories and 
found that there were 450,000 new workers enrolled during the three 
years 1914 to 1917. Out of this number 176,000, or 39.1 per cent, were 
directly from the peasantry. A large proportion of the remainder were 
originally also from the villages but had had an interim period of some 
other employment or unemployment.® It was also during this period 
that numerous peasants entered mining and transportation, and migrated 
to Hokkaido and overseas. The peasants flocked into the cities of the 
several prefectures of Hiroshima, Okayama, Fukuoka, Aichi, Hyogo and 
Osaka. But because Japanese agrarian economy is shackled by feudalistic 
survivals, the cultivated areas in these prefectures were not increased 
during this period. The only exception was in the environs of the great 
city of Osaka where, owing to the growing demands of the urban pop- 
ulation, truck gardening was rapidly developed.? 

In the past few years the trend back to the land has become increas- 
ingly noticeable. According to the statistics of the Social Bureau of the 
Japanese Ministry of Home Affairs, there was after 1927 an average an- 
nual dismissal of 600,000 workers from factories with 50 or more em- 
ployees. Of these at least 200,000 returned directly to the villages. 
The movement back to the land was temporarily arrested in 1931 
owing to the war boom, but since 1934, the year marking a further degree 


*A cho equals 2.45 acres. 

® Cf. A. Kinoshita in Nippon Hyoron, Tokyo, February 1937, p. 136. 

°Cf. The Future Prospect of Japanese Agriculture, compiled by the Agrarian Re- 
search Society, Tokyo, 1921, pp. 157-160. 

™ Cf. Research on the Tenants’ Disputes, compiled by the Agricultural Bureau of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Tokyo, 1922. 
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of agrarian crisis, the trend must have been stronger. Since then, within 
one year, as many as 20,000 miners have gone back to the villages. 

The general policy of economic nationalism which has been responsible 
for increased mining exploitation on the continent and curtailment at 
home, combined with the capitalistic program of rationalization, has dras- 
tically reduced the number of miners in Japan. This rationalization in min- 
ing as well as in other industries increased the productivity but relatively 
decreased the number of workers. Professor Minoguchi of the Commercial 
College in Nagoya calculated that, during the period of 1920 to 1931, the 
number of miners in Japan decreased by 54 per cent, while mining produc- 
tivity increased by one per cent; and the number of factory workers in- 
creased by 7 per cent while productivity increased by 68 per cent. Within 
this period of ten years, factory productivity increased by 57.6 per cent 
per worker, and that of the mining industry by 119.9 per cent per miner. 
Rationalization has certainly reduced employment and quickened the 
back-to-the-land movement. 


a is not only a problem of the cities, but has also be- 
come a serious problem in agriculture. In the silk prefecture of 
Nagano, out of 32,800 unemployed in November 1933, no less than 
22,000 were agricultural workers originally; and 6,000 out of the 22,000 
had been hired laborers. In the meantime the decrease in agricultural 
wages was drastic. According to the official statistics of the Tokyo 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, based upon an investigation of 
twelve prefectures, the agricultural wage indices were as follows in 1934, 
taking the average from 1921-1933 as 100: 


Annual Laborer Season Laborer Day Laborer 
$2 58 54 


This drop in agricultural wages, which was as much as 40 to 48 per cent 
in a ten-year period, was accompanied by a drop in factory wages, both 
nominal and real, in the period 1929-1935. 

In the midst of business depression and agrarian crisis, during which 
the people flock back into rural districts, the competition for leases on 
land is bound to become more keen. Disputes in tenancy therefore have 
become more and more frequent. In 1920 there were only 408 cases, 
according to official statistics, but in 1930 these had increased to 


* Cf. A. Kinoshita in Nippon Hyoron, Tokyo, February 1937, p. 147. 
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2,478 and in 1935 to 5,512. During the first six months of 1936 there 
had already been 3,704. Whereas in 1925 only 7.8 per cent of the cases 
related to the right of tenancy, not to rent disputes, in 1936 there were 
66.8 per cent in the first category. Most of the tenancy disputes took 
place in Tohoku, the northeastern part of the main island. The number 
of conflicts in Miyagi prefecture was 258 during 1935, of which 85 per 
cent were tenancy disputes; and in the first half of 1936 there were 288 
cases, of which 92 per cent were of this nature. 

In the former period during which the peasants migrated to the cities 
(1914-1920), they often abruptly deserted the land, thereby breaking 
leases and causing disputes. In the recent period, however, most of the 
conflicts were due to evictions. The prevailing reason for this reversal 
was the desire of the landlords to raise more rent by giving the land 
to a new tenant. In many cases the middle and small landlords wished 
to cultivate the land themselves in order to meet increasing taxation. 
When they took back the land either for cultivation by themselves or 
for sale, they pressed for rent arrears. After the sale of land, new land- 
lords were in a position to exact an increased rent. These facts furnished 
the cause for an increasing number of rent disputes. 

Aside from such phenomena as the above, which only intensify the 
precapitalistic relations in Japanese agrarian economy, general observa- 
tions show that capitalism in Japanese agriculture is not making much 
headway. The number of hired agricultural laborers increased 29 per 
cent in a ten-year period, from 1924 to 1933,° but they do not yet form 
a large proportion of the agricultural population. Since that period many 
agricultural laborers, as in Nagano, have become unemployed. Agri- 
cultural unemployment has increased either because of a change in pro- 
duction itself, as in the case of tea production in Shizuoka, where black 
tea supplanted green; or because of a change in the method of produc- 
tion, as in the case of silk farming after the recent introduction of the 
electric incubator and electric fan for the cultivation of silk worms. 
According to Kinsohita, in the period 1920 to 1935, when peasant fam- 
ilies increased by 37,500, the cultivated area actually decreased by 
89,000 cho. 

Among 5,600,000 peasant families in Japan, perhaps not more than 
30,000 are maintaining any sort of capitalistic farming, and very little 
of that is rice farming, although rice is the dominant agricultural product 
in Japan. Today, owing to the pressure of taxation and price manipula- 
tion, the future of even the well-to-do peasant is dark. From 1913 to 


° Cf. Y. Ishibashi’s investigation for the Imperial Agricultural Association, Tokyo. 
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Mr. Taylor in Rebuttal 


1936, generally speaking, the price received for grain has barely doubled, 
whereas that of industrial products has increased three and a half times. 
An investigation of 334 families of the middle and well-to-do peasants 
carried out by the Tokyo Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry has 
brought out the fact that the income of these well-to-do families de- 
dined from 1,150 Yen per family in 1929 to 726 Yen in 1933. What is 
more significant is that the food item, which made up 4o per cent of 
the total budget in 1929, had risen to 44 per cent in 1933, though accom- 
panied by a drop in food prices during this period. 

The apparent decline in the standard of living of the Japanese, as a 
result of the capitalistic crisis, has been further accentuated by enormous 
unproductive war expenditures, a mounting burden of taxation, and a 
thinly veiled inflationalist tendency, which threatens to precipitate a new 
crisis. Thus military expansion, undertaken in an effort to escape from 
the effects of the crisis, has in fact aggravated the very conditions it was 
supposed to correct. If Japan has indeed a population problem, the policy 


of conquest has only made that problem more acute. 
HaAn-sENG 


New York, March 1937 


MR. TAYLOR IN REBUTTAL 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRS 


Sir: 

Mr. Gull, in the March issue of Pactric AFFAIRS, raises several 
interesting points in reference to my article on “The Powers and the 
Unity of China.” He suggests that the cart was put before the horse by 
not beginning with the “conflict between capitalist and socialist de- 
velopment which is displaying itself in Europe and America today and 
is also showing itself in China,” and then proceeding to illustrate it. 
This is a very suggestive idea, but I did not happen to be writing about 
it. Perhaps Mr. Gull’s misunderstanding arises in part from the fact 
that he did not quote the whole of the sentence which gave him his 
cue. After stating emphatically in the concluding sentences of the ar- 
ticle that the situation in China is the reflection of very complex forces, 
I put aside, for the moment, its complexity and linked it up with world 
tendencies; a prophetic simplification which was cautiously kept to earth 
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by the important phrase that the specific nature of Chinese society modi- 
fies everything. 
The next criticism is contained in the following sentences: 


He begins by discarding as insignificant all the elements of Chinese 
unity which make it (China?) one of the largest and most homo. 
geneous political units in the world, retaining as notable only one 
element, the predominant importance of agriculture. This Mr. Taylor 
characterizes as “a densely settled peasantry which has lived for cen. 
turies under a uniform system of exploitation.” 


I opened up a discussion of several pages (not of half a sentence, as 
is apparently suggested) on Chinese unity, by saying that China has 
a unity of civilization, a matter that can be taken for granted. But this, 
it was argued, does not constitute an answer to the question; in fact, 
it would be nearer the truth to say that a densely settled peasantry lived 
under a uniform system of exploitation. To Mr. Gull, apparently, the 
word exploitation is not a cold scientific expression but a term of abuse. 
He points out that land taxes which form part of a fiscal system em- 
bodied in legislation cannot be referred to by this term, and that other 
methods of bleeding the peasantry, though systematic, are not uniform. 
This is a purely legalistic interpretation. Is oppression all the lighter 
when it is lawful? And can Western democratic conceptions be trans- 
lated into Chinese conditions? How much say did the peasant have in 
the drawing up of Chinese “legislation?” There are many ways of ex- 
ploiting the peasantry, which Mr. Hanwell, in his article in the March 
number of Paciric Arrairs, saves me the pains of restating. 

To support another point, that I underestimate “the sentiments of the 
Chinese peasantry in relation to aliens,” Mr. Gull quotes Sir Robert 
Hart’s These from the Land of Sinim. The quotation deals with the 
Boxer Rebellion and Sir Robert argues that there is such a thing as 
Chinese aspiration and feeling which will work beneath the surface 
even under the most beneficent rule. He admits that the Boxer move- 
ment “is doubtless the product of official inspiration,” but says that it 
will spread as a purely patriotic volunteer movement over the whole 
country. But was not China ruled at this time by aliens? What can be 
made of a nationalism in which aliens encourage aliens to fight aliens? 
The Boxer uprising seems to confirm the point I made, that the peasant 
is receptive to heat rather than light, and while having no conception 
of the nation-state, maintains a fine sense of race. But even the sense of 
race had its limitations in Boxer times. Actually the Chinese nationalist 
movement turned first, in 1911, against those who had encouraged the 
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Mr. Taylor in Rebuttal 


Boxers, the Manchus and the mandarins, and secondly, in 1927, against 
Sir Robert’s own countrymen. Events do not appear to have confirmed 
Sir Robert’s predictions, vague as they were. 

Mr. Gull says: 


The fact that Mr. Taylor perceives that China dislikes occupying the 
status of a “sub-colony” is reason for thinking that he may be disposed 
to reconsider . . . not only his remarks about the peasantry in relation to 
nationalism, but much of his interpretation of social and political con- 
ditions in modern China. 

If the first part of this statement were true there would be good reason 
for accepting the second. As a matter of fact I said that Sun Yat-sen, not 
China, perceived that China occupies the status of a sub-colony. There 
is a difference. Sun Yat-sen spent most of his life trying to enlighten 
some of his countrymen on the principle of Nationalism. His opinions 
on the political consciousness of the peasantry do not coincide with those 
of Mr. Gull. The truth is, as the career of Dr. Sun illustrates, that the 
root of Chinese nationalism is in Chinese-owned industry and commerce, 
and the flower of it in the student class, and the development of the 
national spirit depends not on military unification but on the growth of | 
economic life. 

Finally, I am accused of “pseudo-objectivity” for recognizing a British, 
but not a pro-Chinese, purpose in the Leith-Ross Mission. If Mr. Gull 
means that British policy in China is now based on a more enlightened 
view of self-interest, there is no quarrel between us. But my fundamental 
position is that any good that comes to China out of British policy is 
incidental to more basic considerations, among which are Anglo-Ameri- 
can and Anglo-Japanese rivalries. Even if the British policy in China be 
taken as one of the brighter jewels in the British crown, to present it 
as an ornament of the spirit is merely to make a virtue out of necessity. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Gerorce E. Taytor 
London, January 1937 
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GESCHICHTE DER MITTELALTERLICHEN CHINESISCHEN PHILOsopHiE, 
By Alfred Forke. Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de Gruyter and Co, 
1934. pp. 410. RM. 26.25. 


A WELL documented history of “medieval” Chinese philoso. 
phy, of the period from Han to T’ang time, between the third century 
B.C. and the tenth century A.D., deserves great respect, even if it is 
necessary to criticize severely the methodological basis of the work. 
Forke has provided the German reading world with several voluminous 
publications on the history of Chinese philosophy. His translation and 
edition of the work of Confucius’ great rival thinker, Mo Ti, and his 
History of Ancient Chinese Philosophy, especially, belong to the great 
achievements of a period of German sinology which is drawing nearer 
and nearer to its end. 

This new volume, with its abundance of well documented informa. 
tion and philological care, shows again what German academic scholar. 
ship—whatever its limits were—was able to achieve. There is no other 
comprehensive Western publication, based on first-hand sources, which 
covers this period as Professor Forke’s new book does. Even most of 
the modern Chinese scholars confine themselves, like their Western 
colleagues, to the description of the ancient, “classic” phase of China’s 
philosophy. Very few scholars plunge into detailed investigation of the 
post-classic period, before the time of the Confucian renaissance under 
the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1280). The ideas of most of the philos- 
ophers described by Forke have never been translated into any Western 
language before. Only a clear appreciation of what this means makes 
it possible to understand the pioneer character of Forke’s linguistic 
work. We may not agree with Forke on the choice of parts of his 
material, or with the interpretation which he gives to it, but the 
philological achievement remains extraordinary. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that time and circumstance may permit Professor Forke to finish 
the third part of his great work. 

Having said this much in Forke’s praise, there are criticisms to 
be made with the same frankness. I criticize him less as a scientific 
individual than for his methodological approach, an approach by no 
means peculiar to him alone. Throughout his work he refers to the 
events of the epoch, whose philosophy he presents, but his general 
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historical training provides him with only a very conventional pic- 
ture of China’s real development. 

To begin at Forke’s starting point, it needs to be made clear that the 
Han time, from about B. C. 200 to A.D. 200, as compared with the 
foregoing classical, feudal China, represents not only “unity” and a 
certain contradictory type of “prosperity,” but a completely new style 
of life, economic, social, political and intellectual. This at once makes the 
attitude of the Han thinkers particularly interesting. They not only 
expressed their own private feelings, but essentially the feelings of a 
new period. 

The crystallization of Confucianism, during this phase, was con- 
temporary with the continued and modified influence of Taoism. 
There was also, at the same time, the impact on China of Buddhism, 
which became increasingly predominant during a time of conspicuously 
unbalanced social and political order, when the military were at least 
as important as the learned bureaucracy. All these phenomena are fully 
understandable, if we approach China’s history not as a mechanically 
divided conglomerate of isolated pieces, but as a living unit, which 
has to be analyzed materially and understood dynamically. 

After Han, Central China step by step opened up. The Grand Canal 
laid the economic, military, administrative foundations for the re- 
unification of the enlarged empire. State economy and administration 
were consolidated on a new, higher plane. The bureaucrat became 
definitely the central figure of the ruling class. Buddhism, beaten once 
before in India, succumbed again, and for similar sociological reasons. 
In India the priesthood-bureaucracy remained victorious. In China the 
theocratic Confucian bureaucracy destroyed the leading position of 
Buddhism, which had to yield step by step to the re-established form of 
Confucianism. The T’ang period, from the seventh to the tenth cen- 
tury, in which this was finally accomplished is therefore not only an 
extremely fascinating period as far as the economic and administrative 
development of China is concerned. It is at the same time the be- 
ginning of the Confucian counteroffensive against Buddhism; a counter- 
offensive which had a very turbulent history, leading to the final victory 
of a somewhat Buddhistically tainted “neo-classic” form of Sung Con- 
fucianism. 

Being without an adequate scientific historical training, Professor 
Forke was not able to see the underlying tendency in the intellectual 
turmoil, whose external picture he so truthfully reports. He fails to 
understand the central features of the period which he tries to de- 
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scribe. In his book there are many beautiful trees, but, alas, there 
is no wood. Lacking an objective standard, according to which he could 
choose his material, he had to follow his subjective feelings, which 
happen to be the preconceptions of a seriously-minded but naively 
conservative pre-war German Kleinbiirger. As many modern Chinese 
publications have shown, the social and political philosophy of “medic. 
val” China (to use Professor Forke’s term, which in my own opinion 
is utterly misleading), was much more antagonistic, cruel, complicated 
and realistic than Forke’s selection might make one believe. His 
material about the T’ang period, although not sufficient (Professor 
Feng Yu-Lan’s History of Chinese Philosophy furnishes a much richer 
picture of the early Confucian renaissance), gives nevertheless more 
than its translator and editor himself notices. 

For these reasons, all the learning and care embodied in Professor 
Forke’s notable work have not resulted in solving any of the real 
questions which arise from the specific development of China’s phi- 
losophy during this period. The volume will survive as a document 
of a certain type of scholarship, whose linguistic thoroughness we must 
respect and imitate, but whose methodological weakness must by all 
means be criticized and overcome. 

K. A. Wirrrocet 
Peiping, March 1937 


Wanc ANn-sHIH, A CHINESE STATESMAN AND EDUCATIONALIST OF 
THE Sunc Dynasty (Vol. 1). By H. R. Williamson. London: Ar- 
thur Probsthain. 1935. pp. x + 388. 


: on are certain outstanding figures of former or modern 
times who express so clearly principles of first-rate political, social or 
economic significance, that they create great interest, whenever the 
question of their work and merit is brought up. In the Western litera- 
ture on China we find an increasing feeling that one of these great rep- 
resentatives of China’s economic and political history is the Sung states- 
man Wang An-shih (A.D. 1021-1086). Wang An-shih has been followed 
by the enthusiasm and hatred of centuries. He is receiving more and 
more attention—and approval—in recent Chinese writings. The West, 
except for an early study by the Russian scholar Ivanov and some recent 
essays by O. Franke (in German) and J. G. Ferguson, has not had much 
qualified information about this man, whose attitude sometimes quite 
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emotionally has been called socialistic or communistic, and who has 
been praised or condemned accordingly. A certain kind of loose talk 
can obviously not be eliminated by argument. But as far as reason goes, 
there should be a better understanding of Wang An-shih’s position, 
since Dr. Williamson’s work has come out, replacing guesswork with 
real knowledge and subjective feelings with the statement of facts. 

Dr. Williamson has therefore to be congratulated on the choice of his 
subject. He is not a social scientist, and like most scholars of a purely 
linguistic “sinological” training he is not aware of the fact that a linguist 
must master a fair amount of economic and sociological knowledge, if 
he wants to work in the field of China’s socio-economic and political 
history. In spite of his lack of adequate training, Dr. Williamson has 
chosen a topic which is extremely well worth treatment, especially frorn 
the standpoint of economic and social science. He provides us, in the 
first volume of his work (the only one which has been published so far), 
with ample material on the problem of early Sung history and of Wang 
An-shih’s position therein. 

The book opens with a chapter on Wang An-shih’s ancestry and an 
account of his youth. There follow careful and interesting descriptions 
of his early activities as an official in lower and local positions. This 
sounds like a biography, and indeed the biographical style is applied 
throughout this first volume, which culminates in a detailed record of 
Wang’s reform measures and ends with his retirement and death. The 
dramatic changes in his career, his rise to the highest position accessible 
to any official, his triumphs, his dismissal and his restoration to power, 
are recounted. The reader realizes that the extraordinary life of a very 
extraordinary man is here presented to him. 

One of the great advantages of Dr. Williamson’s work is the fact 
that, owing to his excellent knowledge of the Chinese written language, 
he has been able to base his study almost entirely on Chinese sources. 
The material which he has used does not exhaust the important litera- 
ture existing in Chinese on Wang An-shih, but it provides a very broad 
foundation for any Western study. The author has provided more in- 
formation about Wang An-shih than has ever before been produced in 
any Western language. There are detailed data about Wang’s plans and 
measures on the reorganization of taxation, including the reorganization 
of grain transport and distribution. There is a well documented report 
about his attempt to establish rural credit by means of government loans 
to the peasants. We learn about the attempt to replace the standing army, 
in part, with a general militia; and about the introduction of a public 
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service tax, intended to allow the government to use hired labor, instead 
of the compulsory labor of farmers, for public works. The author de. 
scribes Wang’s various other measures for the strengthening of the army, 
for land reclamation and river conservancy, for improvement of the 
system of examinations and of the qualification of state officials. A vast 
number of plans, arguments, decrees and counter-plans, counter-argu. 
ments and counter-decrees is included in this comprehensive study. 

The criticism to be made does not concern philological details. There 
are some inconsistencies and errors in romanization and translation, but 
they are of minor importance. The linguistic work as a whole is a te. 
markable achievement. If there are any weaknesses in the volume, they 
lie somewhere else. The average reader, going through this report of 
so many and unconnected reform plans and activities, must at the end 
feel more bewildered than enlightened. What is all this about? Except 
in a few places such as the beginning of the chapter on the militia act, 
we learn very little about the real economic, social and political back. 
ground of Wang’s various efforts. Dr. Williamson recognizes the un. 
satisfactory character of the enumerative method which he applies. If 
the difficulties of the situation “are to be understood, and the nature 
of Wang An-shih’s task rightly understood,” he remarks, “it is necessary 
that the reader should have some general idea of the conditions obtaining 
during his lifetime. For only in so far as one appreciates the state of the 
Chinese Empire during the Northern Sungs generally, and particularly 
in the times of Jen Tsung, Ying Tsung, and Shen Tsung, can the con- 
tribution which Wang An-shih sought to make be properly valuated.” 
I have italicized these remarks because, if that is the case, it is utterly 
deplorable that the author should refer the reader “to Volume II of 
this work, in which the attempt has been made to give some account 
of the nature of the times.” We have therefore to accept the data given 
to us in Volume I as phenomena, the deeper sense of which will be ex. 
plained in the next publication only. 

This may be a mistake in the way of presentation only, but it may 
prove to be a mistake in the scientific procedure itself. For instance, 
Wang’s river conservancy work is recorded in detail, whereas his activ- 
ities relating to irrigation works are mentioned only slightly. We are 
here confronted not by a lack of facts—the facts are there, as recent pub- 
lications prove—but with a particular conception of China’s economic 
system, which pays very little attention to these facts. Without a real 
understanding of the economic and political mechanism of the Chinese 
“frontier,” the history of the Northern Sung remains an enigma. With- 
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out a real understanding of the antagonism of China’s internal socio- 
economic system, the frontier situation and the reform efforts of men 
ike Wang An-shih can neither be properly analyzed nor adequately 
oresented. An analysis of this kind would enable the author to find ma- 
terial, to which he otherwise might not pay sufficient attention. It would 
make it possible for him also to present his material as the dynamic 
expressions of an antagonistic but consistent historical situation. 

His enthusiasm for Wang An-shih and his scholarly instinct have 
urged Dr. Williamson to provide us with the wealth of information 
in this book. The variety of material may partly compensate us 
for the lack of other, essential material, which we miss; it cannot 
do so completely. It is to be hoped that Dr. Williamson’s second volume 
will be as well documented as this first one, and that it will contribute 
new material for a deeper analysis of Wang An-shih’s reform work, 
even if it does not itself give us that deeper analysis for which we hope. 

K. A. WittroceEL 


Peiping, January 1937 


Outing oF Economic Grocrapuy. (In Russian.) By 
M. E. Kazanin. Moscow and Leningrad: Government Printing 


Office. 1935. pp. 227. 4 rubles. 


_ scientific investigations of China are rare, compared with 
those of other countries, one does not expect any economic geography on 
China, at the present stage, to be completely satisfactory. Obviously it 
is in this light that Mr. Kazanin’s book must be reviewed. In contrast 
with several recent studies of the same subject, this book is a concise 
account, representing a selected compilation of publications relating to 
Chinese economic geography up to about 1933. It falls into five parts, 
physical geography, population, communication, agriculture and in- 
dustry, preceded by a long introduction. The introduction includes a 
brief historical survey of the relative strength of foreign capital invest- 
ment and of international imperialism in China in general, and also brief 
accounts of Sino-Japanese relations up to the summer of 1935 and of 
China’s internal politics since 1925. 

More than ten regions are discussed on the basis of physical geograph- 
ical conditions. These regions include the Lower Yangtze, the Central 
Yangtze, the Loess region, the Pearl Delta, and the Kweichow and 
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Yunnan plateaus. Parallel to these, national regions have been chosen, 
namely, Inner Mongolia, southwestern China, Sinkiang, western China 
and Tibet, besides north and central China. Special regions for both 
agriculture and industry have been defined for purposes of clarification, 
Such divisions do not seem to reveal any new geographic knowledge, 
though they facilitate the appraisal of past work. 

In the section on industry, two aspects are dealt with which are often 
neglected by the usual run of writers on this subject. The working and 
living conditions of industrial employees are described, and a short 
account of the labor movement is included. The author further brings 
out the colonial character of Chinese industrial development itself. 

The book is not entirely free from small errors. Population figures in 
a few cases are erroneous. Some of the important sketch maps bear no 
mention of sources nor of the necessary dates. In the arrangement of the 
bibliographical lists, no particular order is adopted, and in a few cases 
the reference is incomplete. 

There are a few major omissions in the subject matter of the book 
which may be noted. Considering the importance of opium production 
in China, it seems strange that there is no better map than that on page 
153, and that no effort has been made to discuss the opium question in 
connection with transportation. Currency problems have not been dealt 
with—a matter of special significance in China where the exchange 
rate between silver and copper varies in certain definite regions. While 
the author, towards the close of the introduction, accounts for the dif- 
ferent Soviet regions in China, readers wishing to learn of accomplish- 
ments in the former central Soviet region of Kiangsi, particularly in com- 
munications, agriculture and industry, will be disappointed. It is to be 
hoped that these gaps will be filled when the book is revised. But as it 
stands, this remains the best concise and handy introduction to the study 
of Chinese economy yet available. 

CuEen Han-sEnc 
New York, April 1937 


Cuovu Tun-1: Curnesiscues GELEHRTENLEBEN AUS DEM II. 
JAHRHUNDERT. By Werner Eichhorn. Leipzig: Deutsche Morgen- 
laendische Gesellschaft. 1936. pp. 66. RM 3.50. 


hada years ago the author completed Wilhelm Grube’s trans- 
lation of Chou’s T’ung Shu (almanac), with Chu Hsi’s commentary. 
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He now attempts to construct from all the available sources a picture 
of the great philosopher’s life. That this is no easy task will be acknowl- 
edged by anyone who has ever tried to cut the incrustations of time 
and subjective interpretation from the actuality of any figure in Chinese 
history. 

One is tempted to label the figure which emerges under Mr. Eich- 
horn’s chisel as that of a Horace—a genial official whose ambition never 
takes him to the highest honors but who, in periods of retirement, 
reaches rare heights of poetry and speculation. But this comparison is 
not altogether reliable. For one thing, the sensitiveness to beauty and 
the sympathy with the weal of common men which made Chou a be- 
loved character for many generations were not so rare in his time and 
in his set. Moreover, though he seems to have had in common with 
the Latin poet a respect for the orthodox religious forms as necessary 
to bind society together on the intellectual level of peasants and workers, 
Chou was a much more profound thinker when he tried to satisfy 
himself about the nature of ultimate reality. 

With the avowed purpose of showing the relation between the thought 
and the social background of an era, the author of this biographical 
sketch clings somewhat too closely to his immediate source material. 
Not enough evidence is given to show why there was, at the beginning 
of the Sung dynasty, this tendency to return to nature and its con- 
templation for a re-investigation of the meaning of life. Nevertheless, 
the essay under review illustrates a welcome trend among sinologists 
to make their literary researches more contributory to an understanding 
of social change. 


Bruno LAsKER 


Frencu Poricy anp DEvELopMENTs IN INDo-Cutna. By Thomas 
E. Ennis. University of Chicago Press. 1936. pp. ix + 230. 


 —- half of this book’s 193 pages of text are devoted to a 
brief history, neatly compiled from good printed sources. Three short 
chapters (38 pages in all), sketching the general history of French con- 
tacts with Indo-China since 1625, are followed by two longer ones (58 
pages in all) which trace the development of administration in recent 
times. Footnotes and bibliography are in impeccable academic form. 
A few titles one would expect to see in connection with the subject are 
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missing, and there are also quaint or peculiar entries. Marco Polo, who 
probably didn’t visit Indo-China in the thirteenth century, appears as a 
“primary source” in a book begining with the seventeenth. In the same 
list is the printed Washington version of a recent American consular 
report on rubber. 

Viewed apart from the other half of the book, this 96-page historical 
section has real merit. Such a summary in English will be a convenience 
to people who do not read French or have access to a large library. It 
is a material improvement upon S. H. Roberts’ 79-page chapter (XI) in 
the second volume of his History of French Colonial Policy. The five 
chapters are not so fresh or interesting as J. Suignard’s critical study of 
Les Services Civils de l’Indochine (1931). Paul Bernard’s one chapter 
(XIII in Part V) on the political problem in Le Probléme Economique 
Indochinots (1934) also has a probing realism which only first-hand ex- 
perience can lend. Constant Southworth, who wrote The French Colonial 
Venture (1931), had never been to Indo-China, but had lived in other 
French tropical possessions. Of the foregoing, Ennis lists only Roberts in 
his bibliography. In fact, the keynote in his 11-page introduction is 
sounded by quoting one of Roberts’ most questionable passages. 

This introduction has some echoes in the historical chapters, but it 
belongs mainly to the added half of the book, which deals with con- 
temporary “developments.” Roberts, who had never visited any major 
French possession, made the ex cathedra statement (II, 659) that France 
had “uniformly failed with Moslem populations.” He merely embroidered 
this (without proof) by remarking that the British “surround thera- 
selves with a ring,” while the French “under similar conditions, would 
endeavor to mix the two flocks in one paddock.” Ennis (p. 7) drags 
these dicta by the heels into the Indo-Chinese problem because he wants 
to compare French with British and Dutch policies. Nowhere, to my 
knowledge, have the British built any such ring fences as the French 
have in Morocco by erecting separate towns for Europeans, alongside 
the native ones. Britishers have chosen the native parts of these towns 
at least as readily as Frenchmen, and intermarried more freely with 
Mohammedans,. Certainly Dutch intermarriages with Javanese are com- 
moner than French ones with Annamites. It is not my intention to add 
to the list of pat comparisons of “national characteristics” as exhibited 
overseas, but merely to suggest that those already made are founded on 
the repetition of printed gossip, not on scientific observation. 

In spite of broad suggestions of first-handedness on the paper jacket 
of the book under review, and of a more guarded hint in the author's 
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acknowledgments, it is a legitimate guess from the context of the work 
itself that he never saw Indo-China. There is nothing which could not 
have been sifted, a thousand miles away, from administrative and other 
printed varieties of truth or the dissent of exiles. If there is one “real 
Indo-China,” it must be the inarticulate millions who spend their time 
making a living in the country and cannot be interviewed or observed 
without going to them. One thing which helps the student outside is 
to read newspapers printed inside for insiders; but none of these appear 
in Mr. Ennis’ bibliography. Under the title on the paper jacket appears 
the question: “What will be the ultimate fate of the white man in the 
tropics?” The book yields no evidence of tropical experience, and does 
not answer the question except for the usual warnings that the palefaces 
had better watch out. 

A detailed comparison of Chapter VI, “Some Economic Aspects of 
Indo-China,” with a first-hand study like Bernard’s would be plain 
cruelty. What are the crucial “aspects” of a European “association” 
with Orientals? Bernard’s observation leads him to choose a number 
which Ennis slights or ignores—such as public finance, capital movements 
and financial balances, the currency problem, the effects of the depres- 
sion On investments and trade, settlement, Franco-Annamite business 
relationships, and commercial relations with France, including the effects 
of French favors to leading Indo-Chinese products. Chapter VII, on 
“French Social Work,” is largely from administrative sources. In official 
statistics and reports, a hospital is likely to be a hospital and a school 
a school, pretty much regardless of what they are like inside, or what 
part they play or muff against the great backdrop of Indo-Chinese life. 

In short, the 96-page historical section of this book is orderly and 
useful; but it has been fluffed up to twice its legitimate size with materials 
outside the author’s competence, and touted by the publishers for quali- 
ties which it obviously lacks. 

M. M. Knicut 
University of California, Berkeley, March 1937 


LecTurEs ON JAPAN, AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
JAPANESE Peopte AND Cutture. By Inazo Nitobé. Tokyo: 


Kenkyusha. 1936. pp. xii + 393. $2.00. 


. book is the posthumous publication of a series of lec- 
tures, some twenty in number, given at the University of California 
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(1932-1933) by the late Dr. Inazo Nitobé, eminent Japanese statesman 
and member of the House of Peers. The appendices include some other 
addresses by the author indicative of his appeals for international. 
mindedness among the different races and nations. 

The lecture-manuscripts were composed in a “popular style” and con. 
sist of “a summary of pen-pictures” of the Japanese people, their historic 
development and characteristics. The book therefore is in no sense a 
scientific or learned treatise on any phase of Japanese life and the reader 
looks in vain for new facts or new interpretations not already known to 
students of Far Eastern affairs. Since the lectures were never revised, 
it is stated in the Prefatory Note: 


They may not be exactly in the shape which Dr. Nitobé would have 
wished them to appear (he modestly thought them, I am told, not sufi- 
ciently “academic” for the University Press). 

When Dr. Nitobé came to America in the autumn of 1932, the trend 
of events in the Far East had become somewhat critical. The public 
opinion of the world had turned against the Japanese due to their sudden 
armed invasion of Manchuria (from September 18, 1931), the Shanghai 
episode and the formation of the new State of Manchukuo under the 
protection of Japan. On October 1, 1932, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations at Geneva had circulated to the Council and the 
Members of the League, the Report of the Commission of Enquiry 
(Lytton Report) which indicted Japan’s action in Manchuria. Siam 
was the only member of the League to abstain from voting for the ac- 
ceptance of this Report. 

Moreover, the Stimson Notes, the Hoover-Stimson “Non-Recognition 
Doctrine,” together with the co-operation of the United States with the 
League of Nations on this particular occasion, were matters which irti- 
tated the Japanese temperament. The United States stood in the fore- 
front of the opposition to Japan, but her ineffective moral suasions were 
doubtless too “abstract,” “idealistic” and “theoretical” for the more 
“realistic” Japanese who were confronted with the “hard facts” of the 
situation in Eastern Asia. America appeared “hostile in thought—even 
friends there often did not understand.” 

Such were the circumstances when Dr. Nitobé embarked for the 
United States, not “as propagandist and protagonist for what he could 

not endorse—a part that Nitobé never did and never would play,” but 
on a “mission of interpretation for his country.” While the lectures en- 
compass a wide range of subject matter, the central theme is the realistic 
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gpirit of the Japanese or, as Dr. Nitobé puts it, their “rabid realism in 
politics.” This inherent intellectual characteristic of “perceptive acuity,” 
so highly developed among the Japanese “in a way foreigners hardly 
understand,” is reiterated again and again and is utilized to interpret 
the historic steps in the evolution of modern Japan. 

Since realism constitutes the main thesis of the series it may not be 
out of place to quote the author: 


Our race is far more eye-minded than ear-minded. And this makes us 
more realistic than idealistic.? 

The Japanese people have always been more active than thoughtful, 
more practical than theoretical.” 

The Japanese are not fond of prolonged intellectual scrutiny into 
abstract ideas, but are pragmatically minded.* 

The Japanese stick to earth and do not build castles in the air... . 
In the present Sino-Japanese crisis, the Japanese would appeal first to 
facts and proceed from facts to arguments, from reality to an ideal. 
If an ideal is too far removed from reality, they will abide by the latter. 


Thus in an early epoch of their history, the “realistic” Japanese culled 
from the “idealistic” Chinese culture and political system only those 
elements best suited to formulate an administrative system and moral 
code of their own. Subsequently, “they resorted to a more realistic sys- 
tem of governing their country, and this was feudalism.”> Moreover 
the former isolation decrees, the opening of Japan to foreign trade, the 
Charter Oath or Magna Carta, the educational program, economic and 
financial policies and international relations were all postulated by the 
peculiar ability of the Japanese to appraise stern facts and events, or 
realities. 

In discussing the Manchurian question, the League of Nations and 
the Peace Pacts, Dr. Nitobé is on the defensive and vigorously puts 
forth stereotyped arguments for Japan’s actions to which the rest of 
the world is by now well accustomed. Notwithstanding the Lytton Re- 
port, he asserts that Japan “is utterly condemned, like a culprit before 
examination, and made the victim of systematic propaganda.” The 
declarations of the Chinese delegate at Geneva “were not true to facts”; 
“sensation and not accuracy, predominated.” The Japanese delegate, on 
the other hand, was a trained diplomat who would answer no questions 


*See text, p. 112. 
*Ibid., p. 113. 
*Ibid., p. 124. 
“Ibid., p. 241. 
*Ibid., p. 41. 
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“without the facts to verify it.” But Dr. Nitobé makes no explanation 
of the perplexity in which foreign nations were placed when their ques. 
tions put to the Japanese Foreign Office were answered by “facts” which 
were at great variance with the acts of the military in Manchuria from 
September 18, 1931. Nor will the statement that “Manchuria has never 
been an integral part of China” go unchallenged. He emphatically re. 
nounces the opprobrious term “imperialistic invasion” with its connota- 
tion of territorial expansion, but strangely enough prefers the less re. 
proachful term “economic penetration” which however may have “its 
last appeal in the sword.” 

The key to Japanese interest in Manchuria or the mainland of Asia 
is security; and this resolves itself into two major factors, the strategic 
and the economic. Since China is powerless to protect the boundaries, to 
govern the people, or to develop the resources of Manchuria, and at the 
same time attempts to nullify Japanese treaty rights and interests there, 
Japan would make of it her first line of defense against the advance of 
Russia and the dangerous infiltration of Communist ideas. Economically, 
Manchuria is the “life-line of Japan.” To chasten his American hearers, 
Dr. Nitobé cites the activities of the United States in Cuba, Haiti, 
Nicaragua and Panama. 

Japan joined the League of Nations at its inception “with the best of 
intentions,” though her national pride was painfully wounded at the 
rejection of the Racial Equality clause in the Covenant proposed by 
her delegation at the Peace Conference. Moreover, the Japanese people 
were further chagrined upon discovery that the United States refused 
to join the League. 


A League minus the United States loses in the estimate of Japan more 

than one-half its value. A general treaty of which neither Russia nor 
America is a signatory has very little use for Japan. . . . The whole 
thing simply collapses. 
Nevertheless, for twelve years Japan had been a faithful member with 
little complaint. But the record was suddenly broken when Japan be- 
came a principal party in a controversy, upon China’s application to the 
League for protection of her territory from Japanese attack. When 
China thus transferred the issue to the League it got more and more 
complicated due to emotionalism and the “insufficiency of knowledge 
concerning the actual situation in the Far East.” Forecasting Japan’s 
withdrawal from the League, Dr. Nitobé puts the question and furnishes 
the answer: 
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Should the League fail to refuse the justice of our claim which in- 
volves our honor and our very existence as a nation, will the world blame 
Japan for feeling herself obliged to withdraw from the League? Because, 
then, the League will put Japan in a dilemma—either to remain as a 
member marked with disapproval in the respectable company of nations, 
or to carve out, unaided and alone, her own destiny. 


In 1929 the Japanese Government accepted the so-called Briand- 
Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war. However, since some govern- 
ments had made reservations implying the non-application of the Pact 
in certain spheres of interest, “not even specified,” Japan “took it for 
granted that in those regions where she had paramount and vital inter- 
ests, she, too, would naturally be exempt from the obligation of the 
Non-War Pact.” Furthermore, the right of self-defense is inherent in 
every sovereign state and is implicit in every treaty. Thus, in reacting 
to Mr. Stimson’s “noble idealism” and “hair-splitting legal interpreta- 
tions” of the Peace Pact, Dr. Nitobé declares: 


Before the urge of self-preservation, all peace functions will stagger. 
... An energetic nation asserting its right to live,® when its claims are 
contested or resisted, will assert itself the more vehemently if for no 
other reason than dire need or desperation. No people will commit 
suicide in order to uphold a clause in a treaty. .. . Any engagement 
that overlooks the realities™ of life cannot be final. 

While Japan is grieved to be called a violator of the Peace Pact, never- 
theless, viewed realistically, “where similar conditions prevail, similar 
methods are adopted and similar results follow.” It cannot be denied 
that this dictum contains the elements of truth despite the new dispensa- 
tions of the post-war period. 

The general reader will find much to admire in this book though 
it is almost entirely undocumented and leaves many very important 
questions unanswered. 


Asert P. Lupwic 
University of California, Berkeley, March 1937 


Miuirarism IN Japan. By Kenneth W. Colegrove. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation. 1936. pp. 78. 75 cents. 


a Corecrove’s analysis of militarism in Japan is 
based on original Japanese sources, on the political literature as well as 


® The italics are the author's. 
"Idem. 
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on the reports in Japanese newspapers and periodicals inaccessible to 
those who are not able to read Japanese. Every student of Japanese 
political affairs will rejoice in the vast material condensed into this 
complete presentation of the subject. 

The limited space available, however, did not permit the author to 
unfold a detailed picture of the complicated texture of Japanese politics, 
except in the cases of a few movements, such as the Kokuhousha (So. 
ciety of the Foundations of the State, p. 31), or the Kokumin Domei 
(Peoples League, p. 32), or a few personalities such as General Araki or 
Finance Minister Takahashi. The reader is confronted with innumerable 
data—the details of the everchanging picture of a situation which, how- 
ever, always displays the same basic features. 

The author elaborates the position of military services; their influence 
not only on military affairs, but on politics in general, is without any 
parallel in modern countries or even in states without a representative 
government. This is well established by the long list of Army pamphlets, 
given in the Appendix, and quotations from these pamphlets which 
prove again that the military is not only a state within the state with 
its own policy, but the state, assuming the lead in all decisive questions. 

Is there any counterbalance in economic interests, or in the cabinet, 
or in political parties; and was this supremacy of the army ever seriously 
contested in modern Japan? This question is difficult to answer on the 
basis of the material presented. It appears that the struggle, whenever 
there was resistance against military demands, was only temporary. 
Moreover it seems—and that is consistent with the story as told in this 
book also—that the power of the military is too firmly established to 
be threatened by any other influence. The constitution—which so far 
is only the accurate expression of the situation—provides for the para- 
mount position of the Army within the government, or, in fact, for a 
government of the Army side by side with the civilian government, the 
latter being the weaker. The budgetary rights of the parliament mean 
no real restriction of military power and expenditures; there is—as 
Colegrove puts it—a dual government, or rather a civilian government 
dominated by a military government which may, sometimes, remain 
in the background or even submit to the civilian government and to 
the influence of power behind the throne, but only temporarily. Thus 
the decisive political activity of Japan, her policy in Manchuria and 
China, her withdrawal from the League of Nations, were decisions 
taken and carried out by the military even against the will of the Cabinet. 

These facts are well known and the main features in the picture are 
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corroborated by this publication. Two questions however remain open: is 
it true, as Colegrove wants us to believe, that a few men—like Count 
Saionji and Finance Minister Takahashi and others—were a check on 
the military power? Is Japanese policy a struggle between personalities, 
or not rather between social groups, as indicated by the popular fascist 
movement, which enlists the support of the masses? Secondly: is this 
dangerous expansionist policy only the expression of a dynamic military 
faction, which aims—after the successful wars against China and Russia 
—at the domination of Asia out of sheer lust for power? Or should we 
not rather assume that there are deeper necessities behind this policy, 
with which a pacifistic government would be confronted also? Such a 
pacifistic government could master those difficulties, but only by a 
policy of co-operation with Russia and China. Such a policy however 
would run counter to old ideas on which the Japanese state and its 
social structure rest. This book does not solve these enigmas, but it 
does make it clear that we shall never understand the Far Eastern 
situation unless we understand the basic economic and social problems 
of Japan. 
Emi. LEDERER 
New York, March 1937 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION IN New ZeEacanp. By H. Belshaw 
and others. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1936. pp. xx + 818. 215. $6.00. 


: work of Doctor Belshaw and his associates must first of 
all be recognized as an excellent accomplishment of co-operative research. 
Twenty-eight specialists, representing fourteen distinct institutions, are 
responsible for the writing of thirty-six independent papers. Yet the 
volume as a whole is as closely knit as if it were the writing of a single 
man. 

Further, the successive chapters seem authoritative and compact, and 
the easy errors of repetition and inconsistency are notably absent. Viewed 
simply as a tour de force in research procedure the book must be con- 
sidered outstanding. 

However, much more can be said in favor of this volume. It offers 
the first analysis of New Zealand agriculture to be at once comprehen- 
sive and convenient. Its summaries of various phases of the subject gain 
greatly from the wealth of relevant material within the same covers. 
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Its realistic estimates will be useful checks upon the tendency, frequent 
in North America, to think of the antipodal islands as an agriculturalist’s 
paradise. 

The work is so designed as to give a satisfactory chronological ap. 
proach to contemporary affairs. The lay reader is not anywhere forced, 
therefore, to imagine for himself what chain of circumstances led up 
to a given problem. Yet abundant space is reserved for a thorough sta- 
tistical review of the current situation of the agricultural economy. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in the book are those which 
deal, directly or indirectly, with the growth of the agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement; with the financial and tax structures of the economy; 
and with governmental action to meet the challenge of the world eco- 
nomic crisis. 

The New Zealand dairying industry, with perhaps 80% of its 
product directed through co-operative channels, is often discussed in 
North America as a model. It is intriguing to consider that the centri- 
fugal cream separator, the efficient mechanical refrigerating device and 
the farmer’s factory, all “inventions” developed within the span of a 
childhood, can be seen as objective causes of this development. But it 
is even more refreshing to observe that here, as in America, consumers’ 
co-operation and other forms of joint activity are far rarer than the 
more obviously profitable processing-cooperative. 

One finds an unexpectedly close analogy between the financial dif. 
ficulties of New Zealand farmers and those of the western hemisphere. 
It will come as a surprise to some that land speculation and mortgage 
debt are serious problems among them, and that the actual economic 
significance of the leasehold and the freehold is less rosy than has at 
times appeared. 

Parallel developments tempt the reader to compare the activities of 
the New Zealand government, in the protection of agriculture, with 
the policies of other agricultural-export nations. The summaries offered 
here will be highly useful, later, in tracing out the patterns of relative 
success of various types of plans. 

Only two criticisms occur to the reviewer. First, it might have been 
well to devote somewhat more space to the economic if not the sociological 
aspects of the agricultural population. Secondly, so large a volume, so 
eminently useful for reference purposes, undoubtedly would have been 
the better for a thorough subject-index. 

In sum, one may fairly say that every library of agricultural economics 
or of rural sociology will be incomplete without this work. It will be 
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useful for years as a source of supplementary readings or of research 
references, and it may well be used as a working pattern for studies of 


other areas. 


Joun M. MacLacHLAN 
University of North Carolina, March 1937 


Popout 1n Lotra Netu’EstreMo Oriente. By Arnaldo Cipolla. 
Florence: Bemporad. 1936. pp. 362. L.15. 


I, tus book is collected a series of articles by the author, a 
well-known Italian journalist, on one of his journeys in the Far East. 
It makes no pretense to systematic explanation of political facts and sit- 
uations; its purpose is to convey impressions and relate facts as the au- 
thor felt or saw them. The first two sections are on the border between 
fiction and reality, embodying reality, so to speak, in fictitious tales. The 
fourth section gives impressions of persons and places in the Far East, 
almost all of which make pleasant reading. Of course, as always in simi- 
lar kinds of literature, not everything is to be taken literally. 

The third section is concerned with “the Japanese conquest of China” 
and the creation of Manchukuo. It cannot be said that it adds important 
contributions to our knowledge of the formation of Manchukuo or to 
speculation on the probable result of Japanese action. But even experts 
will be interested in the rendering of the atmosphere in which these 
events have taken place, and of the human element in them. The author 
admires Japan, but he does not approve of its action either in Man- 
churia, Shanghai or elsewhere in China. He thinks that the Soviet 
Union has great difficulties in displaying real strength in the Far East 
and must submit to Japanese initiative. As for American politics in 
China, he keeps to a critical attitude. Summing up, Signor Cipolla 
seems to think that there are more reasons why China and Japan should 
unite against the Western world than otherwise. 

The last section of the book, under the title “The Political Drama of 
Japan,” also deserves attention. Here the author tries to give his reasons 
for believing that a fatal crash is impending between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. He thinks that an eventual conflagration will take place 
in Mongolia and that Japan will probably be supported by Germany. 

Perhaps the best pages are those devoted to sketching the attitude 
of Japanese officials in Manchuria, and to anecdotes. For instance, a 
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short story about geishas figuring as Buddhist girls in the Mukden re. 
ception of the Lytton Commission is really good. A long letter of Prin. 
cess Yung Ling, in which the person of P’u I (the Emperor K’ang Te) 
is brought into strong relief, is of particular interest. In all such de. 
scriptions the book offers a lively representation of political life and 
intrigue in Manchukuo and around it, and in them the author succeeds 
in being both instructive and amusing. 
C. Dracont 
Rome, February 1937 


Zero Hour. By Richard Freund. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1937. pp. vi + 256. Two maps. $2.50. 


in “condensed guide to the present world crisis” has much 
to recommend it to students of international politics, whether amateur 
or expert. With the exception of the title and four introductory pages, 
the author avoids striking generalities and headline phrases and offers 
a concise and thoughtful description of the economic facts and emotional 
convictions which direct the foreign policies of the principal world 


powers. His survey is valuable both for the remarkable amount of 
information which it contains, and for the refreshing lack of emotional 
bias, doctrinaire fervor and patriotic self-righteousness with which the 
dangerous subject of national relationships is often discussed. 

Mr. Freund has confined his narrative to what he considers the 
essentials of the present world crisis, basing his selection on the belief 
that nationalism, of an inherently militant kind, is the dominant force 
in world politics today. He does not see the world as an alignment of 
democracies against fascism and communism in a struggle between the 
ideals of individual liberty and the mass regimentation of the total- 
itarian state. “International relations will continue to be determined 
by national interests” and “as soon as the pretext of a ‘Holy War’ has 
outlived its usefulness, the powers concerned will choose new friends 
and enemies, unrestrained by any political doctrine.” So convinced is he 
that the future course of events will be determined by national in- 
terests and relative national power that he purposely omits, as a non- 
essential, a chapter on the League of Nations. Faith in collective action 
cannot, in his opinion, be regarded as an effective influence on the 
foreign policy of any one of the leading world powers. 
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His story, therefore, deals with the more influential factors—fear, am- 
bition, economic needs, imperial responsibilities, defense, military and 
naval strength, political beliefs, dominant personalities—all of which 
play their part in a system of political relations based on national 
economic and military power. Examined in this light, the nations tend 
to fall into two categories: the “eruptive” powers which are pursuing 
policies of expansion, both territorial and economic; and the “defen- 
sive” powers whose interests are threatened by that expansion. The 
book is admittedly a survey of world politics as they present them- 
selves to the principal “defensive” power—Great Britain—but the au- 
thor preserves a satisfying impartiality in describing the policies of 
other countries which occasionally support but more frequently threaten 
the position of the British Empire in every part of the world. 

Mr. Freund is well equipped for the role of dispassionate rapporteur. 
Born an Austrian, educated in Germany, and living for many years 
in England as a journalist specializing on international affairs, he rightly 
claims “an outlook as nearly free from national prejudice as any man 
can attain.” In addition he possesses a compact and vigorous style and 
a command of his subject which enable him to describe the present 
phase of “power politics” with a minimum of superfluous detail and 
a maximum of pertinent facts and intelligent interpretation. 

The result is both a striking portrayal of the complexity and geo- 
graphic range of Britain’s imperial interests and responsibilities, and a 
survey of economic, social and political developments in Europe, the 
Middle East, India, the Orient and the United States. The narrative 
begins with a cogent and forceful account of the expansionist aims and 
achievements of Nazi Germany; the unceasing efforts of France to re- 
main the dominant continental power and check German expansion 
in eastern and southeastern Europe, and the attempts of Great Britain 
to prevent the final division of the continent into two armed camps. 
On the background of this age-old struggle for continental supremacy, 
the policies of the Baltic States, Poland, the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece are out- 
lined with swift, competent strokes which provide a helpful guide 
through the intricate and shifting maze of European politics. 

From Europe, the scene shifts to the Mediterranean, with a discussion 
of Italy, Spain and Turkey; the new situation created by the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia; the reaction of the nations of the Middle East 
to Italian expansion; and its effects on Britain’s position in the Mediter- 
ranean and Africa. Moving eastward, we come to India “entering the 
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field of international affairs on the strength of her geographical position 
rather than by any active policy of her own.” Though the author does 
not believe that the new Indian constitution will lead to a weakening of 
the British position in the East, he describes in some detail develop 
ments in neighboring areas which have rendered “the ring fence with 
which a century of British policy has surrounded India no longer effec. 
tive either on the seacoast or on the land frontier.” 

In the Far East, as in Europe and the Mediterranean, Britain finds 
her influence challenged and her economic interests and strategic posi- 
tion endangered, in this case by the expansionist activities of the third 
“eruptive” power—Japan. Mr. Freund does not hold the view that the 
military clique is forcing Japan into an expansionist program against 
the wishes of the moderately inclined civilian elements. “A moderate 
Japan, like a peaceful Germany, only represents a particular stage in 
the process of expansion. The ‘imperial idea’ will not and cannot be 
abandoned short of a collapse of national will-power.” As Japan con- 
tinues her expansion southward, Britain will eventually be forced into 
active opposition, but efforts to reach an amicable compromise will be 
continued for a long time to come. In a brief survey of the “condition 
of China,” Mr. Freund finds a “slow but hopeful process of unification” 
and signs of a possible rapprochement with the Soviet Union, which he 
believes western powers would regard with “suspicious tolerance.” 

The present position of the United States in the field of international 
politics is depicted in a chapter revealingly entitled “America in Dry 
Dock.” But Mr. Freund questions the permanence of the isolationist 
trend which now dominates American foreign policy. The importance 
of overseas trade and investments to certain sections of American in- 
dustry; the strengthening of the navy, army and air force; the tra- 
ditional policy of seeking equality of opportunity for American trade 
and investments abroad, are some of the factors which he finds dif- 
ficult to reconcile with a policy of permanent “withdrawal.” 

While the United States has become isolationist, the Soviet Union 
has come to play an increasingly active part in support of the organiza- 
tion of collective security and the preservation of peace. Mr. Freund 
traces the recent developments in Soviet foreign policy, and the country’s 
increasing military and economic strength in the light of a possible 
attack by Germany and Japan. He alse offers some interesting comments 
on the question of whether Soviet Russia will continue its policy of 
national self-sufficiency or will eventually develop expansionist tenden- 
cies, either political or economic. 
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In conclusion Mr. Freund surveys the British Empire with admira- 
tion, faith and considerable anxiety. The problems of imperial defense 
are grave, and though there has been a remarkable recovery of Imperial 
unity, disruptive elements remain in the Dominion which British 
foreign policy must take into account. If Britain is to maintain the 
voluntary support of the Dominions, she must pursue a policy designed 
to revive the League as an effective force and to lessen the international 
tension which threatens to lead to war. A strongly-armed Britain, cour- 
ageously pursuing a policy of international mediation, affords, in Mr. 
Freund’s opinion, the only hope that the ultimate catastrophe of a 


world war can be averted. 
Kate MiTcHELL 


A Drretomatic History or THE Unitep States. By Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1936. pp. xii 
+ 881. $4.00. 


Mees of the material which Professor Bemis and Miss Grif- 
fin presented in their Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United 
States, 1775-1921, has been woven into a narrative by the former and ap- 
pears in this volume. To those familiar with the Guide it indicates that 
the author has tapped a mine of material found in the latest research 
and monographs. From these writings he has endeavored, to use his 
words, “to give perspective and interpretation to the whole diplomatic 
history and foreign policy of the United States.” A word of praise should 
be inserted for the cartographic work of Mr. S. Whittemore Boggs, 
Geographer of the Department of State, and his colleagues who are 
responsible for the thirty-five excellent maps. 

This book is chronological and historical in approach. The first half 
is divided into two parts—“Foundations” and “Expansion.” The second 
half deals with the twentieth century. It may be pedantic to quibble over 
organization, but it is apparent that there are some foundations that fall 
into the period of expansion (which the author dates from 1823) and, 
contrariwise, some expansion that precedes 1823. 

In a chapter on the Near East, the Pacific, and the Far East (1783- 
1868) the author narrates very lucidly the steps by which the United 
States laid the basis for its interest in those regions, a sequence of events 
which is connected with “the later crystallization of the Open Door 
policy, insofar as the Open Door was limited, as it was for a brief time 
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at the very first, to the formula of equal opportunity for the trade of 
all nations in China, including treaty ports or areas.” 

The author closes his second part with a chapter titled “The Great 
Aberration of 1898,” which was not the Spanish-American War nor 
the events in Cuba, but the acquisition of the Philippines, “the greatest 
blunder of American diplomacy.” (p. 482) By the author’s own reckon- 
ing this was aberration number one. In the chapter that follows, The 
Open Door and the Far East, 1889-1914, three more deviations from 
the policy of the fathers characterize American activity in the Far 
East—the Open Door, the Portsmouth Treaty, and the Knox neutraliza- 
tion proposal. Each of these brought the United States no substantial 
gain and very often produced ill-will. The author is emphatic in his 
condemnation of American Far Eastern policy during these fifteen years, 


If the expansionists of 1898 could have read the future as we can 
read the past, or if they had even taken the pains to study a few 
statistics of trade and investment demonstrative of the small stake which 
the United States had in the Far East compared with other parts of the 
world, or the problems of strategy involved, we are constrained to be- 
lieve that they would not have embarked so precipitately upon the 
conspicuous but unprofitable and foolhardy venture into the world 
politics of Asia, so alien to American continental traditions and in- 
terests, so dangerous to the welfare of the United States. Perhaps they 
would have applied logically to Asia that dictum of the Monroe Doc- 
trine which opposed American participation in the entanglements of 
Europe. (pp. 501-502) 

It is lamentable that clairvoyant powers should be confined to historians 
and not to political leaders and businessmen. 

The entrance of the United States into the World War was a two- 
edged sword for the assertive ambitions of Japan on the mainland. “It 
meant that in the near future all American energies would be occupied 
by the war in Europe and on the Atlantic; it also meant the arming 


of the United States on land and sea to a formidable strength which- 


might give effective emphasis after the war to the traditional American 
policy for the integrity and independence of China.” (pp. 679-680) 
Hence the Japanese, in the mission of Viscount Ishii, sought American 
consent for the Japanese program in China as expressed in the modified 
version of the Twenty-One Demands. 

At the present moment the center of American diplomacy “must be 
Japan. With no other nation has the United States issues which are 
in the least likely to lead to war. With Japan the United States has 
problems which are not likely to lead to war so far as any action of the 
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United States is concerned; but it does not take two to make a war. It 
takes only one.” To Professor Bemis these problems are: 


(1) Traditional American policy to support diplomatically the prin- 
ciples of the Open Door and the administrative independence and 
territorial integrity of China. 

(2) The exclusion of Japanese from the American immigrant quota 
system by the law of 1924. 

(3) The naval limitations. 


(4) The Philippines. (pp. 799-800) 

As the greatest blunder was the acquisition of the Philippines, so 
“the most epoch-making decision of the United States in the diplomacy 
of the Pacific” is the grant of independence to the islands. This with- 
drawal also portends “a definitive retreat by the United States from all 
active diplomacy in China.” 

Buoyantly the author sees the errors of the period after 1898 being 
corrected. One may discern a return to “the tradition of the fathers 
adapted to the circumstances of a satiated continental nation and the 
development of a system of collective security, without compulsion, in 
the New World, vis-a-vis an uncertain European collective system for 
the organization of peace.” 

One puts aside the volume with mixed feelings. It embodies the fresh- 
est material and latest viewpoints. It is not only factual but interpreta- 
tive. It is unfortunate, however, that the author has turned so many of 
his interpretations into iron-bound dogmas. Students of American diplo- 
macy would have a better appreciation of some of the driving forces 
of international politics had the author diverted some of the contents 
of his chapter, Economics and Diplomacy, to other chapters where they 
could be linked up with the political substance. As it stands now, eco- 
nomic considerations appear more the embroidery of politics, rather 
than the center of it. 

Avsert C. F. WEsTPHAL 
New York, February 1937 


Aut Asout Tga. By William H. Ukers. New York: Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal Co. 1935. 2 Vols. pp. xvi + 559; 568. $25.00. 


= for the first time have been assembled, in their right 
order, all the essential facts about tea.” This flyleaf declaration is no 
idle boast. In two volumes of 54 chapters and 1143 pages, handsomely 
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bound and lavishly illustrated, is an authoritative compendium of in. 
formation on historical, technical, scientific, commercial, social, and 
artistic aspects of tea. 

The origin of tea is lost in mists of antiquity; legend ascribes it to 
the reign of Shen Nung, a mythical Chinese emperor of the third mil. 
lennium B.C. The first credible mention is placed at 350 A.D. From 
there the story is carried through the introduction of tea into Japan, 
Europe, England, and America; through the romantic age of trade on 
the clipper ships—“Oriental,” “Stag Hound,” “Flying Cloud,” “Light. 
ning,” “Westward Ho,” “Taeping,” “Ariel”; and through the spread 
of tea culture into Java, Sumatra, India, Ceylon, and other lands. 

A description of the world’s leading growths of tea, with their mar. 
ket names and general characteristics, is followed by a technical account 
of cultivation and manufacture in each of the principal producing coun- 
tries, and an illuminating resumé of the evolution of tea machinery. 
Under “scientific aspects” are chapters on the etymology, botany and 
histology, chemistry, pharmacology, and healthfulness of tea. 

The largest portion of the work, as might be expected, deals with 
commercial history and practice, which are set forth in panoramic, 
rather than dynamic, fashion. “Social Aspects” treat of tea as the 
“handmaiden of fashion and refinement,” of present-day tea manners 
and customs and their relation to the art of leisure; of appliances and the 
art of tea-making; of ideas which enter into and grow from the induce- 
ments of advertisers. The final section deals with the celebration of 
tea in the fine arts. An appendix contains a tea chronology, a tea dic- 
tionary, and an exhaustive bibliography of 23 pages in fine print. 

Since Lu Yu’s Ch’a Ching, or Tea Scripture, appeared in 780 A. D., 
scores of books and hundreds of articles have been written on various 
aspects of tea in different countries; the function of the volumes under 
review is to bring the whole into a manageable entity. The presentation 
is such as to appeal to the general reader as well as to those whose interests 
and fortunes are linked with “the divine herb of China’s envied bowers.” 

The competence of the author, who is editor of the Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, was earlier demonstrated by his authoritative work, All 
About Coffee. The material for All About Tea was collected over a pe- 
riod of 25 years, and involved two journeys through the Far East. Trade 
and technical chapters were submitted to competent authorities prior 
to publication. Mr. Ukers loves his subject, finding in it not only a 
beverage which has entered into world commerce, but a fascinating 
story as well of history, travel, romance, and art. Admittedly a pro 
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tagonist, he sees in tea “the most gracious of the temperance drinks, a 
pure, safe, and helpful stimulant, compounded in nature’s own labora- 
tory, and one of the chief joys of life.” 

It would hardly be human if one who had given so much of his life 
to a single study did not at times overestimate the significance of his 
subject in the scheme of things. That the American colonies, for in- 
stance, “fought a war on account of an unjust tea tax” is hardly the 
whole truth. A more serious limitation of the work is that, although 
materials for a continuous thread of commercial history are present, the 
thread is not made apparent. Statistics of the course and volume of 
trade, competitive influences, the expansion of investment, and changes 
from one to another period of development are not integrated into a 
comprehensible whole. For example, the revealing story of the rise 
and decline of China’s tea trade and the reasons therefor is not here 
delineated. The book serves admirably as a mine of information; it is 
not a work in dynamic commercial history. 

The volumes taken all in all, however, cannot but command respect. 
Every page bears evidence of the labor and finesse of the author and 
his assistants. The whole is more than a pandect; it is also a work of art. 

Harry B. Price 
Yenching University, February 1937 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1935. pp. 370. 10s. ($2.50) IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE IN CERTAIN Raw MaTERIALs AND FoopsTuFFs 
BY CouNTRIES OF ORIGIN AND CONSUMPTION 1935. pp. 146. 45. 
($1.00) Geneva: League of Nations. 1936. (New York: Columbia 
University Press.) 


yee value of these publications of the League of Nations is 
so generally recognized that any note of comment seems to call only 
for a brief description of their contents. The first volume analyzes the 
foreign trade of 65 countries, accounting for 95% of total world trade. 
The tables, numbering over 300, show details of individual countries’ 
trade with each other, as well as totals for each country for 1935 and 
monthly totals for 1934 and 1935. For the first time a specimen table is 
included giving international trade statistics of Canada and Denmark 
classified according to the scheme prepared by the Committee of 
Statistical Experts under the International Convention relating to Eco- 
nomic Statistics of 1928. Future volumes in this series will contain 
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more of these tables, as a number of countries have indicated willing- 
ness to publish statistics in this form after 1935 or 1936. 

The second volume listed marks the result of first efforts to secure 
somewhat comparable data on the movement of goods from producing 
to consuming countries. Among the 35 commodities dealt with are 
wheat, sugar, rubber, wood, hides, wool, cotton, silk, and iron and 
steel. Data for each of 42 countries give details of import of each com- 
modity by country of origin, along with the export for that particular 
market recorded by the country of origin. In spite of discrepancies, 
various reasons for which are outlined, the compilation marks an im- 


portant step in providing comparable international trade statistics. 
P. L. 


Tue Pactric AND Its Prostems: A Srupy Gurpe. By 
Donald R. Nugent and Reginald Bell. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1936. Frontispiece map, tables, bibliographies, 
appendix. pp. 226. $1.35. 


As AN answer to the need of high school teachers for a work 


book on the modern history of the Far East, this study guide will un- 
doubtedly serve a useful purpose. It would never serve, however, to 
entice an indifferent student into further reading on the problems 
raised, unless the presentation of the teacher were unusually stimulat- 
ing. Since the book was designed simply as a starting place for inde- 
pendent study, it cannot be legitimately criticized for being nothing 
more. One still hopes for the high school text on the Far East that will 
both stimulate and inform. 

The geographic scope of the book is quite comprehensive, includ- 
ing Manchukuo, Soviet Siberia, the Dutch colonies, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Australia and New Zealand, as well as China and Japan. Too 
often the southern Pacific regions are completely ignored, or considered 
only as appurtenances of the European powers which dominate them 
politically. By ranging from Siberia to Australia, the authors have suc- 
ceeded in giving a very interesting new focus to their material. 

As is the custom with study guides, each chapter opens with a brief 
discussion, setting forth the problem, with a minimum of historical 
background. It is rather a map to the region under consideration than 
an explanation. This is followed by an outline so detailed as to be, 
in almost every case, a repetition of the opening discussion in slightly 
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different typographical arrangement. This treatment appears to be the 
weakest feature of the book. It would be far more useful to the student 
to make such an outline for himself as a guide to his own further re- 
search. The section titled “problems” follows the outline. Here the 
quality of the problems is essentially conditioned by the material under 
consideration. Straight questions of fact are not problems, except as 
they offer the student experience in solving the maze of reference books 
and library catalogs. In a number of cases, the problems are really 
assignments or projects for the student to carry out. 

The last three chapters, dealing with “Migrations in the Pacific 
Area,” “The Struggle for Markets,” and “Armaments in the Pacific,” 
really present problems, questions as to whose answers there is reason- 
able difference of opinion. As a result these concluding sections are 
the most challenging and interesting. The chapters on China and 
Japan, designed to initiate the student into a mass of facts, are not so 
good. The problems of those countries are so complex that their solu- 
tion requires a much greater amount of information than is the case 
for, say, Hawaii or New Zealand. Therefore the book seems uneven. 

The lists of references for each chapter and the general bibliography 
have obviously been prepared with great care, and are truly com- 
mendable. The authors render additional service by giving several tables 
on trade among Pacific countries, their investments, and resources. 

The advantage of such a guide is that it relieves the teacher of the 
responsibility of preparing an outline for a difficult period of history. 
The student has to do most of the work, and very hard work he 
will have to do before he is through. As long as normal schools fail to 
prepare teachers to handle the history of half the world, study guides 
will be a necessary crutch. Students who are initiated into the study of 
the Orient via this somewhat difficult route will at least have the ad- 
vantage of an unusual degree of mental exercise, in attempting to solve 


the Pacific’s problems for themselves. 
EarnsHaw 


Tue Wortp TExtTILe INpustry, EcoNoMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Report to the Tripartite Technical Conference, Washington, April 
1937. Geneva: International Labor Office. 1937. 2 vols. Proof. 


| a the International Labor Organization is demon- 
strating that careful investigation and discussion, combined with a 
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willingness to act, can improve the status of labor on an international 
scale and provide a basis, however rudimentary, for some measure of 
world planning. This comprehensive I. L. O. Report on the world tex. 
tile industry, submitted to an international conference convened jn 
Washington in April to consider the reduction of hours in the industry, 
is fresh evidence of the urgency of the I. L. O.’s task and the nature 
of its approach. Interesting purely as a piece of competent research, it 
takes on added significance in view of the program of peace and social 
justice it is designed to advance. 

Of all world industries the textile industry is peculiarly international 
in character, and peculiarly in need of minimum international labor 
standards. Some 14 million persons in 20 countries around the world 
are employed in the manufacture of yarn and piece goods of cotton, 
wool, silk, rayon, flax, hemp, jute, and other fibers. Textile products 
make up as much as one sixth of international trade. Through a complex 
interchange of raw materials and manufactures, disturbances in the eco- 
nomic and social equilibrium of one region are quickly transmitted to 
other far-flung sectors of the textile economy. 

In a lucid fashion, with most of the statistical tables relegated to 
Volume II, Messrs. Lorwin, Nixon, and their I. L. O. colleagues have 
traced the complicated patterns of textile production and trade, the 
dislocations attending the shift of production to new areas over the past 
two decades, and the trend of profits, wages, and employment in the 
major competing countries. 

Without neglecting the dramatic rise of Japan and her focal position 
today, it is one of the merits of this study that it shows how universal 
is the problem and how much deeper must be a solution than merely 
putting the brakes on Japan or any other particular producer. Even 
Japan, the authors imply, may one day find herself on the other side 
of the fence. Rapid expansion of capacity contains within itself the 
seeds of difficulty, even apart from the rise of discriminatory barriers in 
many of her principal markets. Moreover, the continued migration of 
factory technique to lower-wage countries may make the speeches 
of Japanese millowners about low-wage competition tomorrow sound 
like those of British or American manufacturers today. 

The two most striking sections of the Report are those dealing with 
the low labor standards of the textile industry, even in “high-wage” 
countries, and the stagnation, if not the decline, in world consumption 
of textiles. In the United States, for example, while hourly earnings of 
labor in the cotton textile industry are over ten times those in Japan, 
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they amount to little more than 60% of earnings in all manufacturing 
industries. This poor showing, which characterizes the industry gen- 
erally, is traceable to the high proportion of women operatives and 
young persons, to the lack of skills required in textile manufacturing 
processes, and to inadequate labor organization and legal protection. 
In many countries, however, international competition is regarded, 
rightly or wrongly, as an insuperable obstacle to improvement. Minimum 
international labor standards would serve to reduce labor exploitation 
in the textile industry, and possibly to substitute a more balanced rate of 
growth for the spectacular booms and slumps which have characterized 
its history in the past. 

Little can be done, however, to mitigate economic conflict or to im- 


prove the status of labor in a static or a declining world market. It is 


estimated that even in 1928-29 world consumption of textiles was only 
10% above 1909-13. Yet there is a vast potential demand for textiles in 
personal, household, and industrial uses. With millions still underclothed, 
the major problem from a social point of view is not one of excess 
capacity but of underconsumption. The authors are emphatic on this 
point. 

With a wealth of concrete detail the Report achieves its major objec- 
tive, “to bring out clearly the world character of the textile industry 
and to show the extent to which the textile producing countries are 
interdependent in their economic and social policies affecting the in- 
dustry.” There are minor errors of factual statement, which need not 
be detailed here, and important gaps in available data, as the authors 
note. The study affords fresh evidence, nevertheless, of the progress 
being made by the I. L. O. in accumulating reliable and comparable 
information on working conditions in the major countries of the world, 
and of the broadening of its interests into the field of general economic 
policies. 

Although the authors point to the need for international labor stand- 
ards, they do not attempt to formulate a program. A reading of the 
Report suggests that there is a large area of common interest within 
which there is room for compromise of conflicting national interests and 
the evolution of a program of constructive action. It also demonstrates, 
if any demonstration was needed, that the prosperity of the textile 
industry is linked with the stability and expansion of world production 
and trade as a whole. 

One wonders, however, what criteria might be proposed for the 
establishment of differential labor standards among various textile pro- 
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ducing regions. In terms of economic planning, what is a balanced 
rate of growth, whether it be that of the southern states in relation to 
New England or of Japan in relation to Great Britain? To what extent 
does the interest of western manufacturers in raising Japanese labor costs 
coincide with the interest of Japanese workers in better wages and 
working conditions and larger employment opportunities? Can any 
progressive steps be taken in the absence of effective agencies for col- 
lective bargaining by workers? 

If some measure of international control is to be substituted for blind 
competition, destructive as the latter can be, then there is urgent need 
to devise principles of I. L. O. policy in this field which can secure 
common acceptance, and to pursue a further program of research which 
will guide in the practical application of that policy. The present Report 
provides an indispensable basis for a further inquiry into these problems. 

W. W. Lockwoon, Jr. 


AND Security. By Quincy Wright, Editor. 
Harris Foundation Lectures 1936. University of Chicago Press. 


277 $2.50. 


ewe Harris Foundation Lectures for 1936, reprinted in this 
small volume, present timely discussions of neutrality and collective 
security—the twin slogans of peace which divide the American public 
today. Two of the contributors picture American attitudes. Charles 
Warren in his “Congress and Neutrality” traverses the pro’s and con’s of 
various neutrality proposals—ground that is now largely familiar thanks 
in no small measure to the writings of Mr. Warren himself. The 
Neutrality Act of 1936 Mr. Warren finds is no guaranty of safety from 
war embroilment; and he concludes from his review of the legislative 
hearings and debates that “the American people are not prepared or 
willing to make all the sacrifices necessary to keep out of war.” 

Will they then join in measures for collective security? Dean Dickin- 
son of Stanford University gives a guarded answer, but in terms which 
will hearten those who pin their faith on collective action. To be sure, 
America will sign no commitment to underwrite peace by economic or 
military force—in the Far East or anywhere else. Yet it has gone far, 
Dean Dickinson argues, and will go further in cooperation with inter- 
national agencies, in consultation, conciliation, arbitration, pledges of 
non-aggression, and in refusal to obstruct collective efforts to avoid war. 

The remaining contributors undertake to portray in broad terms the 
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source of the world’s political ills today. William E. Dodd, United States 
Ambassador to Germany, calls it “The Dilemma of Modern Civilization.” 
The dilemma is the reviewer’s, for he is unable to discover what it is 
exactly the Ambassador is talking about. There is no mistaking Sir 
Alfred Zimmern’s diagnosis and prescription, however. Three lectures on 
“The Problem of Collective Security” by this distinguished Oxford pro- 
fessor form the real meat of the book. In the present crisis, he argues, 
we must discard the notion of world citizenship and world economics. 
Adam Smith’s economic internationalism and Woodrow Wilson’s League 
both failed disastrously because of man’s lack of a common world con- 
sciousness which would provide the moral basis for a world-wide realm 
of law. Only among the “free, constitutional, democratic” states is there 
the possibility and the will to achieve security and the good life; and 
today self-preservation requires that these welfare states—the western de- 
mocracies—organize themselves ecenomically and militarily in common 
defense against the threats of the power states—Germany, Italy, and Japan! 

This is a familiar thesis, but it has seldom been argued more eloquently 
or on higher moral grounds before an American audience. For Professor 
Zimmern, the issue is black and white. He is able to include the whole 
British Empire, colonies and all, within the welfare category. He con- 
cedes no economic justice in the demands of the “power” states for ter- 
ritorial expansion; nor does he admit that their desire for national power 
and prestige is a craving for something the great “welfare” states now 
enjoy and jealously guard. 

But is the issue so clearly drawn that nations must now choose sides 
and decide in combat the place that Germany or Japan will occupy in 
the modern world? If so, it is a counsel of despair, for war means the 
defeat of democracy and welfare, whoever wins. An alternative for the 
United States—and a more feasible one in terms of political actualities— 
is to socialize its economy as rapidly as possible, to arm the President 
for bargaining with discretionary controls over war trade and credits, 
and throw the whole weight of the country’s economic and political 
influence against the steady widening of the breach and the arrival of 
world catastrophe. Some lesson might yet be learned from the Great War. 

The book concludes with an appendix bringing together some 22 
documents bearing on the application of the League Covenant, the Pact 
of Paris, and the American neutrality law to the Italo-Ethiopian war, 
together with the Argentine Anti-War Treaty of 1933, and a table of 


ratifications of general security treaties. 
W. Lockwoon, Jr. 
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(August); Care of Chatham House (September) 

W. L. HOLLAND, RICHARD PYKE—Care of China I.P.R. 

ELSIE FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, KATE MITCHELL, HILDA AUSTERN, 
CATHERINE PORTER, HARRIET MOORE, CHARLOTTE TYLER, 
CHEN HAN-SENG—129 East 52nd Street, New York, U. S. A. 

OWEN LATTIMORE—33 A, Ta Yuan Fu Hutung, Peiping 

CHARLES F. LOOMIS—316 Dillingham Building, Honolulu, Hawaii* 

KARL A. WITTFOGEL—129 E. 52nd Street, New York, U. S. A. 

*Services loaned to American Council. 
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